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Art. 1.—1. Thoughts on the Punishment of Death for For- 
gery. By Basi Montagu, Esq. London. 1830. 18mo. 
op. 202. 
The Opinions of different Authors wpon the Punishment 
of Death, selected by Basu Montagu, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn. London. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 800. 
Facts relating to the Punishment of Death in the Me- 


tropolis, by Epwarp Gipson WakerieLp, Esq. Lon- 
don. 1831. 12mo. pp. 198. 

Speech of Sir Samvet Romuxy, in the House of Com- 
mons, on Moving for Leave to bring i in'g Bill for Reform- 
img the Criminal’ Code. Parliamentary Debates. Lon- 
don. 1810-1829. 


‘Sucu,’ says the late Mr. Roscoe in his excellent work 
on Penal Jurisprudence, ‘is the present state of the criminal 
law of England, that it seems to be universally admitted, 
that if it were carried into strict execution, it would form the 
bloodiest system of legislation, by which any nation, ancient 
or modern, ever punished itself.’ And in defence of this 
terrible system, Dr. Paley, in his Political Philosophy, says, 
‘that by the number of statutes creating capital offences, it 
sweeps into the net every crime, which, under any possible 
circumstances, may merit the punishment of death; but when 
the execution of the sentence comes to be deliberated upon, 
a small proportion of each class are singled out, the general 
character or particular aggravation of whose crimes render 
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them fit examples for public justice; and by this expedient 
few suffer death, whilst the dread and danger of it hang 
over the crimes of many.’ 

It is by such reasoning as this, that even wise and humane 
men, like this eminent writer, and others ex ‘perienced in the 
law, ‘but wedded to ancient systems and usages, — of whom 
are distinguished examples the two late Chancellors of 
England, Lords Eldon and Lyndhurst, — taking for granted 
that every thing is perfect as by law established, and regard- 
ing with implacable hatred the very name of reform as an- 
other name for subversion ,— persist to this day in defending 
a system, at which in the mere theory every feeling of hu- 
manity revolts, and which long experience has shown to 
defeat its own 1 end. 


‘It is a melancholy fact,’ says Blackstone, whose testimony 
on this subject will be regarded of the highest authority, ‘that 
among the variety of actions, which men are daily liable to 
commit, no less than an hundred and sixty have been declared 
to be felonies without benefit of clergy; in other words, to be 
worthy of instant death. So dreadful a list,’ adds this celebrat- 
ed commentator, ‘instead of diminishing, increases the num- 
ber of offenders. ‘The injured, through compassion, will often 
forbear to prosecute; juries, through compassion, will sometimes 
forget their oaths, and either acquit the guilty, or mitigate the 
nature of the offence; and judges, through compassion, will 
respite one half of the convicts, and recommend them to the 
royal mercy. Améng so many ‘chances of escaping, the needy 
and hardened offender overlooks the multitude that suffer. He 
boldly engages in some desperate attempt to relieve his wants, 
or to supply his vices; and if unexpectedly the hand of justice 
overtakes him, he deems himself peculiarly unfortunate in fall- 
ing at last a sacrifice to those laws, which long impunity had 
taught him to contemn.’ 


Such is the undeniable operation of laws, of which the 
penalty annexed is disproportioned to the offence committed ; 
when, not the public only, but the individuals who have 
been the sufferers by the violation of it, prefer that the of- 
fender should escape rather than be themselves the prose- 
cutors to an unreasonable punishment, sometimes inflicted 
in all its severity. ‘To remedy both these evils, to protect 
the law from contempt, and its inflictions from the reproach 
of inhumanity, Sir Samuel Romilly urged a reformation in 
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the whole penal code. 'To this purpose, that enlightened 
philanthropist, that upright statesman, and most excellent of 
men, devoted the last years of his useful life. He gave his 
whole heart and soul to the object. He suffered neither the 
pressure of his professional affairs, which left him scarce an 
hour for domestic enjoyment, and which proved at last too 
burdensome for his susceptible frame, nor the opposition of 
judges, nor defeat year after year in Parliament, to discour- 
age him. Like Wilberforce, in contending for the abolition 
of slavery, he would not suffer himself to be silenced or put 
down. He was not to be intimidated by ministerial author- 
ity, nor by the grave experience repeatedly urged against 
him of Lord Ellenborough, nor by sneers freely vented 
at his enthusiastic notions of reform, nor by praises, con- 
temptuously bestowed upon his amiable temper or laudable 
motives; but, year after year, he pressed upon Parlia- 
ment what he regarded as a most momentous subject. The 
rejection of a motion at one session he failed not to follow up 
with another at the next. Where he found no prospect of 
obtaining a vote for a general reform of the criminal code, 
he would insist upon some specific alteration, as in the Speech 
before us, proposing the abolition, in certain cases, of the 
punishment of death. And had not the life of this great and 
good man been suddenly closed, it can scarcely be doubted 
that his powerful exertions, sustained as they were by the 
influence of his character and virtues, would have accom- 
plished, in some degree at least, the object so near to his 
heart. We believe, that he left nothing to his friends or to 
his country to lament, but the melancholy suddenness of his 
death. 

In the excellent Speech, to which we have referred, deliv- 
ered in the House of Commons in 1810, he remarks, that 
there is probably no country in the world, in which so man 
and so great a variety of actions are punishable with loss of 
life as in England; while at the same time these sanguin- 
ary statutes are not carried into execution. ‘For some time 
past,’ he adds, ‘the sentence of death has not been executed 
on more than a sixth part of all the persons, on whom it has 
been pronounced, even taking into calculation crimes the 
most atrocious and the most dangerous to society. And if 
we exclude these from our consideration, we shall find, that 
the proportion, which the number executed bears to those 
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convicted, is one to twenty, and that if we go further, and con- 
fine our observation to those petty crimes, unaccompanied by 
any circumstances of aggravation, for which, notwithstanding, 
a capital punishment is appointed by law, such as stealing 
privately in shops or dwelling-houses, we shall find the pro- 
portion of those executed falling far below that even of one 
to twenty.’ * 

To illustrate the same general principles as are maintained 
in the Speech of Sir Samuel Romilly ; to expose the bad ten- 
dencies of the present penal code of Great Britain, and particu- 
larly to show, that crimes are more effectually prevented by 
the certainty than by the severity of punishment, is the design 
both of Montagu and of Wakefield in the volumes before us. 
Mr. Montagu has for many years devoted much attention to 
the subject of capital punishments. His selection of the 
opinions of different authors has been for many years be- 
fore the public, and contains in three large volumes a 
valuable repository of argument and facts upon this interest- 
ing topic. He is honorably known, as we understand, by 
his professional attainments, and more extensively by his ju- 
dicious efforts for the interests of humanity. The little vol- 
ume before us, ‘On the Punishment of Death,’ &c. recently 
published, is evidently the result of much reflection and ob- 
servation, of which his official situation furnished ample op- 
portunities, that an ardent zeal in the cause disposed him to 
improve. 

Among other obvious effects of all undue severity, in the 
criminal law, on which the writer particularly remarks, is such 
a refinement in the practice of it, as equally defeats the ends 
of justice, as if the whole code were in reality a dead letter. 
He tells us, that not only juries from a principle of humanity, 
but judges in applying and pronouncing the law, have resort- 
ed to such wire-drawn distinctions, that it is made difficult to 
convict the guilty of the simplest crimes, though proved by 





* Our limits must prevent our entering into the details, by which, 
from official reports obtained for the purpose, the arguments of Sir 
Samuel Romilly are sustained. But for these and other important 
facts, connected with the whole subject of penal statutes, as executed 
in various countries, particularly in France, England, and in our own 
country, we refer our readers to a very full and authentic article, in 
Lieber’s ‘ Encyclopedia Americana,’ under the head of ‘Statistics of 
Crime.’ 
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the clearest testimony ; and that, to escape the cruelty and 
odium of inflicting upon small offences capital punishments, 
doubts are raised, where there is no shadow of pretence for 
them, and verdicts are given in the very face of common 
sense and of truth. In proof of this assertion, he adduces 
numerous instances of prosecution for robbery, in which the 
guilt of the prisoner was put beyond all question, the 
amount taken and every circumstance undeniably proved, 
but which ended either in an absolute acquittal, or in a ver- 
dict finding the prisoner guilty of stealing a sum less than 
that, which constituted the offence capital. For example,a 
woman was indicted for stealing in a dwelling-house two 

guineas with two half-guineas, ‘and forty- four. shillings in 
other money. She confessed the fact, and the jury found 
her guilty; but as the stealing of such a sum would be death, 
they found that the sum stolen was thirty-nine shillings. 
Another female was indicted for stealing lace, for which she 
had refused to takejeight guineas, offering it for sale at twelve. 
The jury, who convicted her of ‘the theft, found the lace to 
be worth thirty-nine shillings. 

A yet stranger case was cited by Sir S. Romilly in the 
House of Commons, in which it appeared, that two men, 
George Dawson and Joseph Hitch, indicted for the same 
offence, being in company together at the same time, stole 
the same goods privately in a shop, and (five shillings stolen 
in this manner being punishable with death) the jury found 
one of the prisoners guilty to the amount of 4s. 10d., and the 
other to the amount of 5s., that 1s, that the same goods were 
at one and the same memeeate of different values. ‘This mon- 
strous proceeding,’ says Sir S. Romilly, ‘is accounted for, by 
finding that Dawson, who was convicted of the capital offence, 
had been tried before at the same sessions on a similar charge, 
and was then convicted of stealing to the amount of 4s. 10d. 
The jury seem to have thought, that having had the benefit 
of their indulgence once, he head no further chaiues upon their 
mercy, and therefore rendered their verdict according to the 
evidence.’ 

These instances, and numerous others like them, which 
are familiar to every student at law, are apt to shock the 
common sense and right feelings of the inexperienced. But 
they are among a vast number of cases, frequently occurring 
in the English courts, in which humanity continues to 
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triumph over the severity of law, at the expense of palpable 
falsehood, in the very face of common arithmetic, which 
still makes two and two four, and by the most open violation 
of oath. 

The same object, we are told, is obtained by a species s of 
quibbling, allowed by courts, but contrary to the spirit of the 
law, and scarcely less absurd in itself, than mischievous in 
its operation. For example, if a man be indicted for stealing 
a horse, and it is prove to be a female horse, called a mare ; 
or a sheep, and it is proved to be a female sheep, called a 
ewe, he is acquitted. But still worse, as is affirmed by Mr. 
Montagu to have happened at the Wiltshire assizes in 1825, 

‘a man being tried for killing another by running over him 
in a coach drawn by four horses, and it being proved that 
one was a mare, he was acquitted.’ Whoshall wonder, if the 
guilty sometimes exult, or presumptuously rely on the ¢ glori- 
ous uncertainty of the law? ? 

Here, then, we find two opposite but altogether compati- 
ble oulie atte nding a code of such shocking severity as is the 
criminal code of England. On the one side, there is the fre- 
quent escape or absolute impunity of the most abandoned, 
from the unwillingness of the injured to prosecute, or of ju- 
ries to convict to death ; and on the other the occasional exe- 
cution of the law in its full severity upon perhaps a young 
offender for a transgression of inferior magnitude ; which, by 
turning the just indignation of the community ‘against ‘the 
crime into pity for the convict, perverts the ends of justice, 
and begets hatred or jealousy of the law. 

To prove the extreme reluctance on the part of the injured 
to prosecute for offences, not committed with violence, but 
where conviction would be followed by death, Mr. Montagu 
adduces a mass of evidence of the most satisfactory kind. 
And we may observe in passing, that his work, though pre- 
sented in a somewhat peculiar form,—of apothegms and 
axioms, or general principles maintained by facts, which he 
leaves his reader to find in his notes, —is written throughout 
with calmness and good judgment.’ It has the merit, which 
we deem not small, of freedom from that extravagance of sen- 
timent and over-statement, so often found, but invariably 
offensive, in the works of professed philanthropists ; who 
are continually in danger of injuring their cause, however 
excellent, by an absurd sentimentality on the one hand, or 
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exaggeration of facts on the other, which serves but to beget 
a distrust in the reader even of what he might see reason to 
admit, and provokes him to hold back his sympathy for the 
cause just in proportion as it is demanded by the writer. But 
we will ourselves come to facts. 

In the year 1819, as we learn from this author, a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons was appointed to consider and 
report upon so much of the criminal law as relates to capital 
punishment in felonies; and the investigation was with a 
view to ascertain what severity of legal punishment the 
moral and religious sentiments of the country would sanction. 
It will be observed, also, that the inquiry was with particular 
reference to the crime of forgery, which, as is well known by 
many signal examples from the times of the unfortunate Per- 
reaus and the yet more deplorable instance of Dr. Dodd in 
1777, the justice of England has never failed to pursue with 
stern and unrelenting severity. 

Before this committee various persons were examined, of 
whom were eminent bankers, merchants, and officers con- 
nected with the administration of justice. Among these we 
find the names of Dr. Colquhoun, the well-known writer on 
the subject of police ; Sir Richard Phillips, who had served as 
a sheriff in London; Mr. Harmer, a solicitor of extensive 
practice in criminal courts ; the Rev. Mr. Cotton, the Ordi- 
nary, or Chaplain, of New-gate ; the keeper of Newg gate ; the 
City Solicitor, the Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and several individuals from different parts of the 
kingdom. 

From this various testimony, which was of the most con- 
sistent and decisive character, we can here select but a small 
part. Nothing further could be demanded to prove the in- 
jurious effects of the punishment of death for this class of 
offences. From among the merchants, we will take the evi- 


dence of Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Esq. 


‘Has it ever happened to you to know, whether persons are 
in many instances deterred from prosecutions for forgery, in 
consequence of the severity of the punishment if they are con- 
victed ?— A circumstance occurred in my own family, in which 
I was induced to forbear from prosecuting, in consequence of 
the severity of the punishment. 

‘You have probably had some experience with regard to the 
reluctance to prosecute for forgery, of bankers and the more 
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opulent tradesmen in this town, when they know the punish- 

ment is death?— There is no doubt of it; and great exertions 

are generally made to awaken every kind of feeling that can 

possibly exist inthe human breast, and those feelings would not 

be attempted to be excited, if the punishment were of a milder 
nature. 

‘Do you think that the punishment of death has a tendency 
generally to prevent prosecution? —I have no doubt that is the 
case; and I should think you might have evidence of that be- 
ing the case, in hundreds of instances, if you were to make any 
inquiry on the subject. 

‘Have you had occasion to observe, that there is a reluctance 
to assist the bank in prosecuting persons who have issued forg- 
ed notes? — Yes, I have observed that is the case; and I have 
no doubt, that it is in consequence of the severity of the pun- 
ishment. 

‘Do you think, that this indisposition to prosecute for forgery, 
when the punishment i is capital, is prevalent among the leading 
merchants and bankers in London, to whom your experience is 
principally confined ?— Wherever my experience has enabled 
me to decide, I have no doubt that that is the case.’ — pp. 158, 
159. 


The evidence of James Harmer, Esq., claims particular at- 
tention. He is, or at that time was, a solicitor of high reputa- 
tion in London, and of more than twenty years’ experience in 
crown practice at the Old Bailey. We thus condense his tes- 
timony, which is too extended for our pages. The intelli- 
gent answers given sufficiently indicate the inquiries made. 


‘It appears to me, that the punishment of death has no ten- 
dency to prevent the crime of forgery. Instances have come 
within my knowledge, of bankers and opulent individuals, who, 

rather than take away the life of a fellow-creature, have com- 
promised with the delinquent. Instances have occurred of a 
prosecutor pretending to have his pocket picked of the forged 
instrument; in other cases, prosecutors have destroyed, or re- 
fused to produce it, and have stated publicly, that it was be- 
cause the person’s life was in jeopardy. I willrelate a very re- 
cent circumstance that occurred under my observation at the 
Old Bailey. A person, through whose hands a forged bill had 
passed, and whose appearance upon the trial was requisite to 
keep up the necessary chain of evidence, kept out of the way 
to prevent the conviction of the prisoner; it was a private bill 
of exchange. I also know another recent instance, where some 
private individuals, after the commitment of a prisoner, raised 
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a thousand pounds for the purpose of satisfying some forged 
bills of exchange ; and they declared, and I hare good reason 
to know the fact, that if the punishment had been any thing 
short of death, they would not have advanced a farthing, be- 
cause he was a man whose conduct had been very disgraceful ; 
but they were friends to the man’s family, and wished to spare 
them the mortification and disgrace of a relative being executed, 
and therefore stepped forward and subscribed the before-men- 
tioned sum. I have frequently seen persons withhold their tes- 
timony, even when under the solemn obligation of an oath to 
speak the whole truth ; because they were aware that their tes- 
timony, if given to its full extent, would have brought the guilt 
home to the parties accused ; and they have therefore kept 
back a material part of their testimony. In all capital indict- 
ments, with the exception of murder and some other heinous 
offences, I have often observed prosecutors show great reluc- 
tance to persevere, frequently forfeiting their recognisances; 
and, indeed, I have, on many occasions, been consulted by 
prosecutors as to the consequences of refusing to conform to 
their recognisances, that is, to appear and prosecute the pris- 
oner.’—pp. 162 - 164. 

Again ; 

‘I know, that many persons,’ summoned to serve at Old Bailey, 
‘have the greatest disinclination to performthe duty on account 
of the distress, that would be done to their feelings in consign- 
ing so many of their fellow-creatures to death.’ Some of them 
will bribe the summoning officer to put them at the bottom of 
the list, or to keep them out altogether, so as to save them from 
this painful duty. ‘The instances I may say are innumerable, 
within my own observation, of jurymen giving verdicts, in capi- 
tal cases, in favor of the prisoner directly contrary to the evi- 
dence. I have seen acquittals in forgery, where the verdict 
has excited the astonishment of every one in court, because the 
guilt appeared unequivocal, and the acquittal could only be at- 
tributed to a strong feeling of sympathy and humanity in the 
jury to save a fellow-creature from certain death. The old pro- 
fessed thieves are aware of this sympathy, and are desirous of 
being tried, rather on capital indictments, than otherwise. It 
has frequently happened to myself in my communications with 
them, that they have expressed a wish that they might be indict- 
ed capitally, because there was a greater chance of escape.’ — 
pp. 164, 165. 

Finally, being asked, ‘ Are the committee to understand you 
as stating, that you consider capital punishments to be effica- 
cious only in those cases where the general feelings of the pub- 
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lic go along with them?— Certainly ; the thieves observe the 
sympathy of the public, and it seems to console them, and they 
appear less concerned than those who witness their sentence. I 
have been present on very many occasions when the sentence 
of death has been passed, and the criminals have been far less 
affected than the auditors. 

‘Do you think that the general feeling goes along with the 
infliction of the punishment of death, in the cases of crime un- 
accompanied with violence !—Certainly it does not. 

‘Do you conceive that the infliction of the punishment of 
death in those cases, tends rather to excite the public feeling 
against the criminal laws? —No doubt it does; there are, I be- 
lieve, very few advocates for the generality of the present capi- 
tal punishments.’— pp. 166, 167. 

‘Mr. Newman, solicitor for the city of London, speaking, 
from thirty years’ experience, of the course of criminal prosecu- 
tion in that city, informed the committee, that he had frequent- 
ly observed a reluctance to prosecute and convict, in capital 
offences not directed against the lives, persons, or dwellings of 
men. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Cotton, ordinary of Newgate, has described, 
in strong terms, the repugnance of the public to capital execu- 
tion in offences unattended w ith violence, and the acquiescence 
even of the most depraved classes in their infliction in atrocious 
crimes. 

‘Mr. Colquhoun, for twenty-seven years a police magistrate 
in this capital, and well known by his publications on these 
subjects, declares his firm conviction, that capital punishment in 
the minor offences operates powerfully in preventing convic- 
tions; and that thereisa great reluctance to prosecute in forgery, 
shoplifting, larceny in the dw elling-house, burglary without ac- 
tual entry, horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, cattle- stealing, frame- 
breaking, house-breaking in the day time, robbery without acts 
of violence, and other minor offences, now subject to the pun- 
ishment of death. According to the testimony of this intelligent 
observer, the public mind revolts at capital punishment in cases 
not atrocious. 

‘Mr. Newman, late keeper of Newgate, and connected with 
the administration of justice in London for forty years, gave 
testimony to the same effect.’ pp. 171, 172 


By several of these witnesses it was stated, that they had 
themselves suffered, and some of them to a large amount, 
from larcenies or forgeries, but were restrained by the severity 
of the law and by pure compassion from bringing the offend- 
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ers to justice. And to conclude this various and concur- 
ring testimony, we will only add, that of the Earl Suffolk, 
who in a debate in the House of Lords, on the adoption of 
Sir Samuel Romilly’s bill, stated the following interesting 
fact, from his own personal experience, clearly establishing 
the same conclusions, and highly creditable, as our readers will 
not fail to perceive, to his Lordship’s humanity. 


‘Lord Suffolk said, ‘‘’To the general principles upon which 
the present bill is brought forward, | most cordially assent, but 
Iam more thoroughly induced to give it my support, upon the 
particular argument urged by my noble friend, namely, that 
the excess of the punishment deters the injured from prosecut- 
ing the guilty. My lords, I cannot doubt the truth of this argu- 
ment, for I am myself an humble instance of its force, It hap- 
pened to me, my lords, about four or five years since, to leave 
my house in town for the purpose of going into the country. 
An old and faithful servant was left in care of it till my return. 
In about four or five days I came to town again, and found, to 
my surprise, that my servant had fled during my absence, car- 
rying off with her a considerable quantity of plate and other pro- 
perty. My lords, public duty pointed out the course I ought to 
take. I knew I ought immediately to go before a magistrate, 
who would have committed her for trial, but I must have appeared 
in a court of justice, as the prosecutor against her, and have 
embittered my own life by the consciousness of having short- 
ened hers. My lords, humanity triumphed over justice and 
public duty. I was constrained to turn loose upon the public 
an individual certainly deserving of punishment, because the 
law of the land gave me no opportunity of visiting her with a 
castigation short of death. My lords, upon this ground alone, 
and for the sake of public justice, this law ought, in my opinion, 
to be amended. For the sake of the injured, and not of the 
guilty, | am an enemy to inordinate severity. The prosecutors 
are those who fear death, and not the persons offending. I 
shall not trouble your lordships any longer upon this subject. 
{ shall cordially and conscientiously support the bill.” — (Hear ! 
Hear ! )’ 


With these evidences of the evils to the community from 
the undue severity of the laws, we easily connect the yet 
more pernicious effects of the same causes on criminals 
themselves ; not less, however, on those who contemplate, 
than on those who have already committed offence. ‘These 
are found, first, in the temptation to crime, from the hope, 
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that if detected, the compassion of the injured will save them 
from prosecution ; and, secondly, in the certainty, that even 
if convicted of a capital offence, except it be forgery or mur- 
der, they shall escape the capital punishment. The object 
of Mr. Montagu’s work, it has been seen, is to exhibit the 
former. That of Mr. Wakefield’s is to show the latter, and 
to mark the effects, on the prisoners themselves, of the 
criminal law as administered in London. Of these effects, 
Mr. Wakefield, as his name would to most of his readers 
in England sufficiently indicate, was himself an_ eye- 
witness. He frankly acknowledges in his Preface, that 
though part of the facts are derived from an official re- 
port made to the House of Commons early in the present 
year; yet most of them, and, we may add, by far the 
most interesting and decisive, came under his own personal 
observation, during his confinement from May, 1827, to May, 
1830, in Newgate. The truth must not be concealed, that 
our author is no other than Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Esq., 
of somewhat notorious memory, who, having been convicted 
four or five years since of a plot to carry off a rich young 
heiress, Miss ‘Turner, of Lancashire, with a view to a con- 
strained marriage, and thence to the possession of her large 
fortune (in which nefarious conspiracy he was aided, to his 
indelible disgrace, by his own brother, then a clergyman of 
the Church of England), was sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment in the county jail of London. If, now, the men- 
tioning of this fact should diminish in the view of our readers 
the authority, as it unquestionably must the respectability, of 
the witness, we can only say, we regret it, and cannot hel 

it. In justice, however, to Mr. Wakefield, it should be said, 
that he has faithfully availed himself of the opportunities, 
which, though at the expense of his character, were put in 
his power ; that he seems to have had the confidence of the 
officers of justice, as well as of his fellow-prisoners, with 
whom he had daily converse; and has given the result of his 
inquiries with great intelligence in a series of facts and ob- 
servations, not less curious than instructive. * The fault 





* Notwithstanding the doubtful reputation of the author, we find 
this work commended in an English journal of repute, as characterized 
‘by an uncommon talent for observation, and as one of the most valu- 


able accessions to criminal jurisprudence, which have been made for 
many years.’ 
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that may be found with his book is, that it is only too pain- 
fully interesting. He carries his reader into the very heart 
of Newgate. He opens to him the ‘school’ where the 
children and the younger offenders are confined, and the wards, 
among which various other classes of criminals are distrib- 
uted; and in the press-yard, where capital offenders are 
kept till trial is over and sentence has been pronounced, in 
the gloomy cells of the condemned, and, finally, in the chap- 
el, where they hear their last exhortations, and where all 
are assembled for worship, — he exhibits, as only a frequent 
spectator could, the varied, complicated, ‘and distressing pic- 
ture of shame and fear, penitence or rage, stupid insensi- 
bility, affected indifference, revolting levity, hundened profli- 
gacy, pretending to glory in the distinction of being condemned, 
hatred and revenge, presumptuous hope or the unutterable 
agony of despair, which are all to be witnessed, as, according 
to their character and fate, they are expressed by the inmates 
of this melancholy abode. 

Mr. Wakefield commences his remarks on that part of the 
subject to which alone we can now refer, with observing, 
that the escape of so many capital offenders from capital con- 
viction must not be wholly attributed to the source already 
pointed out, —the compassion, weakness, or corruption of 
prosecutors and witnesses. ‘Judges and juries,’ he says, 
‘are men, like prosecutors and witnesses, and they con- 
stantly nullify the law, by saving from capital conviction one, 
whom they believe to be capitally guilty.” As an evidence 
of this, and of the strong reliance which is placed on the 
lenity of these parties, he states, that it 1s a common prac- 
tice among the prisoners in Newgate to get up mock-trials, 
in which the men take the respective parts of judge, jury, 
witnesses, and the prisoner at the bar; that at some times 
they make the judge very strict, at others very lenient, in 
the exercise of his duty ; that in most cases, where the evi- 
dence is decisive and the offence is.capital, they represent 
the jury as bent upon giving a false verdict, notwithstanding 
the admonitions of the judge to the contrary ; that, on these 
occasions, they show a remarkable knowledge of the temper 
of judges and juries ; and that ‘ the best managers of a thea- 
tre might be envious of the correctness, with which the 
thieves imitate those so common squabbles between judge 
and jury.’ The boldness and contempt of law, which such 
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scenes must produce upon young offenders, who soon be- 
come skilful participators, must be obvious to every one, and 
must make Newgate, and all prisons conducted like it, the 
mere nurseries of crime. ‘These, it is true, are but scenic 
representations ; but they mark a state of feeling in the 
minds of these criminals far enough from imaginary. There 
are facts continually occurring in the administration of 
criminal justice in England, which fully warrant their confi- 
dence of escape. Of such, Mr. Wakefield relates the fol- 
lowing, to illustrate the evil influence of the punishment of 
death on the minds of juries. 


‘Shortly after the execution of Joseph Hunton, in 1828, a 
man named Hunter was committed to Newgate, charged with 
forgery. A friend of mine was acquainted with the principal 
witness against the accused, and, merely from being so led to 
think on the subject, became desirous to save the prisoner’s life. 
He consulted me as to the best course of proceeding for that pur- 
pose. I advised that the prisoner’s defence should be entrusted to 
Mr. Harmer, whose experience and skill as an attorney in criminal 
matters are well known. This was done; but, on communi- 
cating with the prisoner’s relations, my friend discovered that 
he was a bad fellow, and had committed several previous forge- 
ries. There was not the least doubt of his guilt in this case. His 
friends dreaded, that, if he were acquitted in this case, he 
would commit other forgeries, and come to be hanged. It was 
therefore suggested, that the better course would be, to let him 
be capitally convicted, but on such evidence as would surely in- 
duce the King in Council to remit the sentence, so that he 
might be transported for life. ‘The principal witness against 
him was induced to frame his evidence for that purpose ; and 
the prisoner, aware of his own bad propensity, entirely con- 
curred in the arrangement. The prisoner, therefore, his friends, 
his attorney, and the principal witness against him, went into 
court, bent on procuring a verdict of guilty. The evidence w as 
conclusive ; but the jury, without hesitation, returned a verdict 
of not guilty ; and the prisoner was immediately discharged, to 
the great disappointment of every one interested on his behalf.’ 
— pp. 63, 64. 

When, however, conviction is procured, it is always fol- 
lowed by condemnation. Every prisoner capitally con- 
victed by a jury in London and Middlesex, * however incon- 





* It appears, that a different, and, as we think, a better practice, ob- 
tains in the country, or in the Provincial Assizes, where the judge 
passes sentence of death on none but those, whom he thinks not deserving 
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siderable the offence, is by the judge sentenced to death. 
And this step, as Mr. Wakelield observes, ‘ though strictly i in 
compliance with the law, is asolemn mockery of truth ; ’ for, 
including the cases of murder, which are never pardoned, the 
‘judge, the audience, the prisoner, and the public, are fully 
convinced, that the sentence passed will not be executed in 
more than one case out of eight.’ For, as is shown in a 
table copied from an official report, out of 451 persons, 
who were condemned in the course of three years, only 55 
were executed. 

Now, were there no other objection to this ‘ strange work’ 
of condemnation, it would to us be sufficient, that it makes 
null and void, and brings into absolute contempt, nay, the most 
audacious defiance, one of the most solemn of all earthly pro- 
cedures. What is more tremendous than the sentence, con- 
demning a fellow-mortal and a fellow-sinner to a speedy and 
dreadful death ? closing for ever his probation, and driving him 
to the bar of eternal justice to answer for offences, which, even 
by this awful earthly retribution, may have been unexpiated ! 
Yet in proportion to this fearful solemnity, which even no 
stranger can contemplate without being moved, is its absolute 
futility, and worse than futility, when it is known before- 
hand, that, in the vast majority of cases, it is a mere fiction 
of law, a form of words, passed indiscriminately upon har- 
dened robbers, who deserve any punishment short of death, 
and upon boys and children, who scarcely know what 1s 
meant by crime. 

We now pass with our author to the cells of Newgate, 
whither are ordered those few unfortunate individuals who 
are probably to suffer the sentence, which has been pro- 
nounced on many, and who are thus separated from the mass 
of their fellow-criminals. And here the evils of the whole 
system are equally apparent in another form. In propor- 
tion to the previous confidence of pardon, or mitigation of 
penalty, and to the numbers who actually escape, is the 
excess of compassion for those who are left for death. ‘ Be- 
fore sentence,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘a prisoner has only to 
observe the regulations of the jail in order to remain ne- 
glected and unnoticed. Once ordered to the cells, friends of 





of mercy, and orders it only to be ‘recorded’ against others, whom it 
is his intention to save. 
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all classes suddenly rise up; his fellow-prisoners, the turn- 
keys, the chaplain, the keepers, and the sheriffs, all seem 
interested in his fate. He can make no seeneuable request, 
that is not at once granted’ —and ‘a stranger to the scene 
would be astonished to observe the peculiar tenderness, 

I was going to add respect, w hich persons under sentence of 
death receive from all the officers of the prison.’ From 
this, however, must be excepted, the case of murderers who, 
for the few hours that are left them after condemnation, are 
immured in a solitary cell, set apart for the purpose, unat- 
tended, except possibly by the chaplain; and are led forth to 
death in the most summary manner, without being allowed the 
benefit or solace of religious services. All others are treated 
as if they were unfortunate victims of the injustice of the 
laws. ‘Their crimes, however aggravated, are overlooked ; 
and from pity to them as sufferers, the transition is easy, as 
we have seen in many instances towards malefactors in this 
country, to respect for them as martyrs. The remarks of the 
writer upon this point deserve attention. 

Having observed, that in the treatment of other prisoners, 
even before trial, when they are presumed to be innocent, he 
had never observed any thing like commiseration from per- 
sons in authority over them; that at the best, they are ne- 
glected, except for their safe custody; but that the same 
men, once capitally convicted, are treated as brothers or 
children in distress; he asks, 

‘Who shall define any limit to the evils, which arise from a 
universal feeling amongst the criminal classes, that to be con- 
demned to the greatest punishment is to be taken out of the 
class of criminals, and to obtain, instead of the dislike usually 
awarded to known criminals, greater tenderness and respect 
than are often bestowed upon strangers of unquestioned vir- 
tue’? If any one would thoroughly comprehend the descrip- 
tion which I am endeavouring to give of the treatment of con- 
victs under sentence of death, let him spend an hour in the 
cells of Newgate on the day after the sentences of death have 
been passed at the Old Bailey, and he will there see a number 
of the worst criminals (not murderers) attended by the keeper 
of the prison, the chaplain, and perhaps the sheriffs, and re- 
ceiving from all these words of condolence, offers of service, 
professions of interest, delivered in a tone and manner so 
friendly and sympathizing, that were he to fall upon the same 
scene without any previous knowledge of its true character, he 
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might suppose that he witnessed the sad and affectionate inter- 
course of parents with their children in distress. ‘There may 
be readers who will blame these officers of justice, for so com- 
miserating the state of men in the course of suffering a merited 
punishment for the good of society. I pretend not to defend 
them otherwise than by saying, that they cannot help what 
they do. A late sheriff, who, before the trial of a man for ut- 
tering forged notes, had spoken rather harshly of the prisoner’s 
crime, when informed of the same prisoner’s danger, could not 
help letting tears run down his face, nor hinder his voice from 
faultering, and his whole frame being agitated, whilst he ex- 
pressed his anxious wish to do every thing in his power for sav- 
ing the convict’s life.’—pp. 98-100. 


And, finally, in reply to his own question, ‘“‘Why is the 
capital convict, he whose crime is most grave and is proven, 
so favorably distinguished?”? He answers, 

‘ Because the punishment of death shocks cvery mind to 
which it is vividly presented, and overturns the most settled no- 
tions of right and wrong.’ 


There is, however, a remaining hope to the condemned, 
which lies in appeal to the King in Council. This con- 
stitutes a peculiarity, it would at first view seem an advan- 
tage, in favor of the convicts tried in London and Middlesex. 
For whereas in the country, or the Provincial Assizes, the 
judge, who tries the prisoner (except in extraordinary cases, 
as where circumstances arise after the trial to produce dis- 
trust of the evidence), ultimately decides his fate, in Lon- 
don every case of capital conviction is, without exception, 
reported by the Recorder to the King’s Council, where it 
undergoes a new examination; and even after the decision 
of the Council, is once more submitted to the king in per- 
son, or, more properly, to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who is charged with these affairs, and 
who has unquestionably the principal influence in directing 
the exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy. It was to 
this tribunal, that the appeal was addressed with so much 
earnestness, by Dr. Johnson and others, in the instance of the 
unfortunate Dodd. But the utter failure of this, and of many 
other more recent applications, shows, that the advantage 
in favor of the prisoner is rather apparent than real. From 
various causes, partly from the pressure of other, and to him 
more important business, embracing the whole government 
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of the kingdom, the Secretary may not even read the peti- 
tions in the prisoner’s favor. We believe it was afterwards 
discovered, that even Dr. Johnson’s eloquent letter for Dodd 
never reached the Secretary’s hands. In addition to such 
chances, flying rumors, injurious to the prisoner, representing 
him as an old offender, or as having committed the crime in 
question under circumstances of peculiar atrocity ; the known 
facility with which affidavits are obtained, stating facts in 
mitigation ; the frequent perjuries which have been commit- 
ted for this purpose ; and the strong necessity, sometimes 
felt by government, as in the instance of Dodd, of making an 
example, —all operate to the disadvantage of the criminal ; 
and constitute together, as Wakefield shows with much detail 
of evidence, an extreme difficulty in reversing a decision of 
the Council, or of saving a person, convicted of a crime 
which is usually punished by death. So great is this dif- 
ficulty, we are told, that it is not uncommon to hear sneers 
at those who have so much courage and humanity as to 
undertake it. 

‘On the other hand,’ says the writer, ‘there can be no 
doubt, that false statements, favorable to the accused, are 
sometimes imposed on the Secretary of State for truth; and 
that lives are saved improperly; that is to say, on the 
ground of false evidence.’ And in corroboration of this, 
he mentions the surprise, often felt not only by himself, but 
‘by the officers of the prison, whenever a final decision of 
the Council was made known in Newgate, at the selection of 
the Council, for death on the one hand, and for reprieve or 
commutation on the other. On every occasion, it appeared to 
him that many persons had been spared, not any of whom 
were less guilty than persons either then condemned, or who 
had been executed shortly before.’ In'truth, it is easy to per- 
ceive, that before a tribunal so constituted, at a distance from 
the prisoner and from all means of personal investigation, oc- 
cupied moreover with other business, a perfectly right deci- 
sion must be exceedingly difficult. 

After the Recorder has made his report, and the final de- 
cision is passed by the Council, it is immediately made 
known by the Recorder in person to the officers of New- 
gate; and it is then the duty of the Ordinary, or of him who 
performs the usual religious services of the prison, to tell 
each convict under sentence of death what the Council has 
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decided for him. The scenes which follow are in themselves 
of so awful an interest, and are so much better described 
by the writer, as an eye-witness, than they can possibly be 
drawn by another, that we shall quote almost entirely the brief 
chapter, which he entitles ‘‘The Recorder’s Report.’ This 
officer, we may premise, whose title is ‘ The Recorder of 
London,’ is appointed by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen ; 
and, ‘being the mouth of the city, it is his duty to pro- 
nounce and record the sentences of the courts therein,’ &c. 


‘The hour at which the Recorder’s Report will reach New- 
gate is generally known beforehand by the capital convicts and 
their friends outside the walls. But this is not always the case. 
On one occasion, in 1829, the Council having been held at 
Windsor, the Recorder did not deliver the decision of the 
Council until the day after that on which it took place. The 
prisoners and their friends, therefore, were kept in a state of 
the most violent suspense for many hours, during which they 
counted the moments, —the prisoners in their cells, as usual, 
and their friends in the street in front of Newgate, where they 
passed the night. I have heard the protracted agony of both 
classes described, by those who witnessed it, in terms so strong 
that I am unwilling to repeat them. More or less an agony of 
suspense is excited amongst the prisoners and their friends by 
the approach of every Recorder’s Report; a mode of punish- 
ing which has been represented as well calculated to strike 
terror into the criminal classes of the metropolis, but which, I 
believe, produces a contrary effect, by hardening the character 
of those who are subjected to it. I have been assured, that, on 
the occasion just mentioned, the crowd of men and women who 
passed the night in front of Newgate, began, as soon as the hour 
was past when they had expected the Report, to utter impreca- 
tions against the Recorder, the Secretary of State, the Council, 
and the King; and that they never ceased cursing until the 
passion of anger so excited was exchanged for joy in some and 
grief in others; and I myself heard more than one, of those 
whose lives were spared by that decision of the Council, after- 
wards express a wish to murder the Recorder for having kept 
them solong insuspense. The fact is, that they had, together with 
their relatives and friends, been kept in suspense for six weeks. 
The extremity of mixed hope and fear, induced by the Record- 
er’s delay on this occasion, only urged them to express the 
feelings of exasperation which, more or less, are produced by 
the infliction of suspense on every body of capital convicts. A 
fact will be stated presently, which shows that the presumed 
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object of keeping the convicts in suspense, — that is, the strik- 
ing with terror the criminal classes of London, —is not attained. 

‘The Recorder’s Report having reached Newgate, the Ordi- 

nary visits every convict under sentence of death, and informs 
him of his fate. The scenes of passionate joy, wild despair, 
jealousy, envy, hatred, malice, and brutal rage, which follow 
this proceeding of the Ordinary, should be witnessed, in order to 
be thoroughly conceived. But there would be no advantage in 
describing them correctly, were that possible. I therefore pass 
them by, proceeding to the fact promised above. 

‘Generally; the Recorder’s Report reaches the prison late at 
night. If there be any convicts in the School under sentence 
of death, all the boys in the ward are made to sit up during the 
night when the Report is expected. About midnight the Or- 
dinary, attended by some officers of the Sheriff, enters the 
School, dressed in his canonicals, and calls over the names of 
those under sentence of death. ‘They step forth from the 
crowd, three of them, let us suppose, of the respective ages of 
fourteen, twelve, and ten. The Ordinary, in his most solemn 
tone, says —“ I am happy to inform you, A. B., and you, C.D, 
and you, E. I’., that your cases have been taken into consider- 
ation by the King in Council, and that his Majesty has been 
mercifully pleased to spare your lives.”” Instantly, the boys fall 
on their knees, and recite a thanksgiving to God and the King 
for the mercy graciously vouchsafed to them. 

‘To an uninstructed observer this sight might be very edifying ; 
but to those engaged in the scene it is, in truth, only a mockery. 
The whole scene is got up betwixt the Ordinary, the School- 
master, and the boys, —the Ordinary instructing the School- 

master, and the Schoolmaster instructing the hoys, as to the 
part which these last are to play in the farce. The boys, 
amongst themselves, will recite the whole scene before hand ; 
sometimes giving it a different turn, by causing one of them- 
selves, who plays the Ordinary, to say, that the King has or- 
dered the law to take its course; when those who play the con- 
victs will act the most violent distress. Of course, the idea of 
what they are always made to profess, viz. gratitude to God 
and the King, never enters their heads; since every one is con- 
vinced, that, as to these children, there never has been a ques- 
tion of danger. It is curious, however, to observe the satisfac- 
tion of the ‘boys who are distinguished by taking a part in this 
ceremony. ‘Their pride appears to be gratified by the distinc- 
tion; and they have just the same air of agreeable excitement 
and self-importance, for days before the scene takes place, as 
marks a Westminster boy when he is about to be distinguished 
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by acting in public. The other boys, waiting for trial or sen- 
tenced to transportation, envy those who are to kneel and give 
thanks to God and the King; whilst the whole party look for- 
ward to the midnight mockery as likely to be very amusing, — 
**to make,” in their own language, ‘‘a good bit of fun.” That 
they should be so easily amused is not surprising, when one 
considers the monotony of a prison life. 

‘The fact goes to prove, that the realities of the Recorder’s 
Report are not calculated to strike terror into the criminals of 
the metropolis.’ — pp. 138-143. 

The next chapter introduces us to a yet sadder scene, 
which, in some of its terrible features, we would gladly 
spare ourselves and our readers, but for the purpose for which 
the writer introduces it. His object is to show the ‘ effect 
of the religious observances attendant on the punishment of 
death.’ In this view, the awful scenes which he details 
from his personal observation are worthy the ‘most serious 
consideration; though, as to some of the inferences and reflec- 
tions, with which they are accompanied, we freely confess 
we want more evidence of a serious temper, and of that true 
interest in the subject which a Christian compassion would 
inspire, than Mr. Wakefield discovers in any part of his book, 
or has authorized us to infer from any thing we know of his 
history. We therefore take for granted his facts, believing 
him to be an honest witness ; and judge for ourselves of his 
reflections. * ‘This chapter, in which he treats of the reli- 





* Tf any of our readers should be distrustful of the conclusions of 
Mr. Wakefield upon such subjects, it may not be useless to offer some 
additional testimony from unexceptionable sources; which testimony, 
be it said in justiee to that gentleman, and for the credit of his work, 
entirely accords with the result of his own personal observation, while 
he was an inmate of Newgate. 

Among others, we have before us a letter of the Rev. Dr. Ford, the 
late exemplary Ordinary of Newgate, whose long continued and faith- 
ful service in that office, gives to his opinions authority. In replying to 
the inquiries of a friend, he writes, Jan. 22, 1808; 

‘As to the reformation of convicts in Newgate, I must close the 
prospect all at once, by informing you, that I have never yet seen one of 
that class. In such a prison as ours, reformation is not thought of, nor 
expected.’ 

And having stated his reasons at some length, and shown from the 
want of suitable arrangements of the prison itself, forbidding the proper 
separation of the criminals, from the want of labor, from the expo- 
sure of the younger to the corrupt examples of the old, the insur- 
mountable difficulties attending all attempts at reforming them, he adds ; 
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gious instruction in Newgate, and of the preparation of the 
condemned for death, is written with a total disregard to 


method. But we select from different parts of it what may 
best suit our purpose. 


‘From the moment that a prisoner enters the cells of New- 
gate, no pains are spared to excite in him a strong sentiment of 
religion; and this course is pursued towards all, without distinc- 
tion, who are considered to be in danger. I doubt very much 
whether the attempt ever succeed until after a prisoner is or- 
dered for execution. The Reverend Mr. Cotton, the ordinary 
of Newgate, who has been chaplain of the jail for more than a 
dozen years, has often acknowledged to me, that he does not re- 
member an instance of what he considered sincere conversion 
to religious sentiments, except in prisoners who were executed. 
A very great show of religious fervor is often made by prison- 
ers even from the moment of their entrance into Newgate, still 
more after they enter the cells. But in such cases, when the 
punishment is finally settled at something less than death, the 
prisoner invariably behaves as if all his religion had been hypoc- 
risy. Still there can be no doubt that a considerable number 
of those who are executed, die with a firm expectation of hap- 
piness in another world. I cannot explain the contradiction — 
let the reader judge for himself.’ — pp. 152, 153. 





‘Woe be to that man who would dare to show symptoms of reforma- 
tion before his brother-felons. Nor indeed would their reformation 
avail them any thing ; for after the expiration of their temporary im- 
prisonment, who would be hardy enough to employ them?’ 

Again, on the subject of the efficacy of public executions, to which we 
shall shortly advert, Dr. Ford writes: 

‘From every thing I have witnessed on these melancholy occasions,’ — 
and he had been called officially to a great number, — ‘I am decidedly 
clear, that executions, managed as they are at present, answer no end 
whatever, either for punishment or example.’ 

And Gilbert Wakefield, the celebrated critic, and translator of the 
New Testament, thus records his own convictions, after much ob- 
servation ; 

‘During my abode at Nottingham, I never failed to attend all the 
capital punishments, that took place there, courting every circumstance 
that might read me a wholesome lecture on mortality, or suggest an ad- 
ditional motive of gratitude of God for the comforts of my own condition. 

‘I am cordially persuaded upon a most serious, most frequent, and 
most mature contemplation of this subject, that if a general reformation 
of the penal code cannot be effected in our nation, this is one of the 
enormous sins, for which the Governor of the Universe will surely visit 
us. Reformation must begin in a moral education, in the scrupulous 
correction of small offences,’ &c. 
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Again ; 

‘It is not often that much religious fervor is displayed by 
convicts until after they are ordered for execution ; nor are the 
same pains taken to imbue them with religious feelings pre- 
viously to the decision of the Council. Assoon as a man is or- 
dered for execution, the great increase of his danger produces 
extraordinary exertion on the part of those who administer the 
offices of religion to the inmates of Newgate. These are the 
Ordinary, a Catholic priest, and one or two Dissenters, who vol- 
unteer their services, but whe do not confine their offers of 
service to persons of their own sect. The Catholic priest at- 
tends the cells only when a Catholic is in danger. As soon, 
then, as the council has selected from a body of Old Bailey che. 
victs those who are to be executed, the Ordinary and his assist- 
ants visit the press-yard frequently every day, and indeed al- 
most live with the condemned men, exhorting them to repent- 
ance, prayer, and faith. 

‘In about half such cases the exertions of religious teachers 
are most successful, and are attended, undoubtedly, with the 
happiest effects on the prisoners, — the effects described above, 
as produced by religious sentiments. In about one case out of 
four no religious impression is produced; but the prisoner goes 
through all the ceremonies of his situation with an air of indif- 
ference, being occupied to the very last moment with a hope of 
areprieve. In the fourth case, not only do the teachers fail in 
their endeavours to produce a religious feeling, but those very 
exertions have an effect directly opposite to the one intended,. 
causing the prisoners to rail, I may say to rave, against religion, 
in terms of ridicule, scorn, and violent hatred. I should but 
shock the feelings of many, and without any countervailing ad- 
vantage, by repeating the language, or particularly describing 
the conduct, of those prisoners, who take offence at the anxiety 
of the chaplain and others to imbue them with religious senti- 
ments. But I may add that, on almost every execution day, on 
which several are hanged, the chaplain is subjected to the most 
outrageous insults from one or more of the doomed men. He 
will readily confirm this statement. And it may be further 
proper to say, for the information of religious persons amongst 
those who make our laws, that, every year, several of their fel- 
low-creatures are cut off in front of Newgate, in the very act of 
scoffing at God, and Christ, and the Holy Sacrament.’ — pp. 
155 — 157. 


For an exemplification or illustration of all this, the writer 
conducts us to the chapel of Newgate, where all the prison- 
ers, as we have said, except the sick, attend once a day dur- 
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ing the week, for half an hour, and twice on Sunday, when 
the usual service of the Church of England is performed, 
and a sermon is preached by the Chaplain. In the midst of 
this chapel is a large pew, painted black, which is called 
‘the condemned pew’; and is the place for prisoners under 
sentence of death. 

‘This pew,’ we are told, ‘is more or less filled by the results of 
every Old Bailey Session; and is emptied by each decision of 
the Council, which consigns some of those who had occupied it 
to the hulks,’.or to transportation, ‘ and the rest to the gallows. 

‘Let it be supposed that the condemned pew has been lately 
emptied, and that a new batch of convicts has just been sen- 
tenced to death. On the following morning all the inhabitants 
of the cells attend the service, and sit in the condemned pew. 
Their demeanour on the occasion, as well as that of the other 
prisoners, is highly instructive. In that of the mass of prisoners 
one observes an expression of pity and respect towards the con- 
victs ; but that of the convicts shows many differences of feeling. 
Some tremble, and sigh or weep,—some swagger to their 
places, tossing their heads, smiling, nodding to their friends, 
and pretending to glory in the distinction of their danger ; 
others appear stupefied, creeping into the pew, looking around 
them vacantly, as if unconscious of their state; and some 
again behave with the most perfect, I mean with real com- 
posure, appearing, as they really are at the time, proud of 
the distinction of being amongst the condemned, but without 
any admixture of fear, — since these last are either boys whose 
youth they know protects them, or men convicted of offences, 
such as returning from transportation, which are never pun- 
ished with death, —or criminals so hardened by constant con- 
templation of death by the hangman, that they can look forward 
to it as their own fate with comparative indifference. 

‘The entrance of a new batch of convicts into the condemned 
pew creates some sensation amongst the other prisoners, and 
produces a display of various feelings amongst the condemned 
themselves. But after the day when the condemned pew is 
refilled, a stranger visiting the chapel would be at a loss to dis- 
tinguish the capital convicts from the great mass of prison- 
ers for trial. If, however, he were to attend the chapel after 
an interval of some weeks, he would observe a striking change 
in the physical condition of most of the capital convicts. In se- 
veral instances [have seen brown hair turned gray, and gray 
white, by a month of suspense such as most London capital con- 
victs undergo. In the same short period the smooth face of a man 
oftwenty-five becomes often marked with decided wrinkles on the 
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forehead, and about the eyes and mouth; and, in certainly 
three cases out of four, one month of the cells of Newgate 
causes a great diminution of flesh over the whole body. ‘‘ How 
thin he grows!” is the common remark of the other prisoners, 
when speaking of one who has passed a month in the con- 
demned pew. But except these changes in the physical state 
of persons under sentence of death, their appearance in the 
condemned pew presents nothing remarkable, after the first 
day or two, when the novelty of their situation has worn off. ’— 
pp. 146-148. 

This description, it will be perceived, applies to the usual 
appearance of the condemned, as they attend from week to 
week in the chapel. But on the Sunday preceding the exe- 
cution there is a service, called the ‘condemned service,’ 
which is conducted with peculiar solemnity, and is designed 
to make a strong impression on the minds of the whole 
congregation. Besides the sermon, which is adapted to 
the occasion, and always concludes with a direct address to 
the wretched persons who are appointed for death, appro- 
priate hymns are sung; and if the execution is to take place, 
as is generally the case, the next morning, (Monday being the 
stated day froma humane consideration to murderers, who 
are condemned on Saturday, that they may thus gain the res- 
pite of the intervening Sunday,) part of the burial service is 
performed. 

The following description of such a scene, as presented on 
a particular Sunday, is then given by Mr. Wakefield, pre- 
mising, that not a circumstance is stated, which he has not 
witnessed. Having first mentioned the various classes, 
which form the congregation ; the sheriffs, attended by their 
under sheriffs, in their full state, accompanied by a few 
friends, drawn thither by curiosity; the prisoners not yet 
tried ; the school-master and his pupils, or the young offend- 
ers; those who are sentenced to transportation, among 
whom are the late companions of the condemned men; and, 
finally, the women ; he thus proceeds: 

‘Let us turn to the ‘‘ condemned pew,” containing the persons 
ordered for execution. They are four in number. The first 
is a youth, about eighteen apparently. He is to die for stealing 
in a dwelling-house goods valued at more than £5. His fea- 
tures have no feloniouscast ; on the contrary, they are handsome, 
intelligent, and even pleasing. Craft, and fear, and debauch- 
ery have not yet had time to put decided marks on him. He 
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steps boldly, with his head upright, looks to the women’s galle- 
ry, and smiles. His intention is to pass for a brave fellow with 
those who have brought him to this untimely end; but the at- 
tempt fails: fear is stronger in him than vanity. Suddenly his 
head droops; and, as he sits down, his bent knees tremble and 
knock together. The second is an older criminal, on whose 
countenance villain is distinctly written. He has been sen- 
tenced to death before, but reprieved, and transported for life. 
Having incurred the penalty of death by the act, in itself inno- 
cent, of returning to England, he 1s now about to die for a bur- 
glary committed since hisreturn. His glance at the sheriffs and 
the Ordinary tellsof scorn and defiance. Buteven this hardened 
rufiian will wince at the most trying moment, as we shall see 
presently. The third is a sheep-stealer, a poor ignorant crea- 
ture, in whose case there are mitigating points, but who is to 
be hanged, in consequence of some report having reached the 
ear of the Secre tary of State, that this is not his first offence ; 
and, secondly, because, of late, a good many sheep have been 
stolen by other people. He is quite content todie; indeed, the 
exertions of the chaplain and others have brought him firmly to 
believe, that his situation is enviable, and that the gates of 
heaven are open to receive him. Now observe the fourth, — 
that miserable old man in a tattered suit of black. He is al- 
ready half dead.* He is said to be a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and has been convicted of forgery. ‘The great ef- 
forts made to save his life, not only by his friends, but by many 
utter strangers, fed him with hope until his doom was sealed. 
He is now under the influence of despair. He staggers towards 
the pew, reels into it, stumbles forward, flings himself on the 
ground, and, by a curious twist of the spine, buries his head 
under his body. ‘The sheriffs shudder ; their inquisitive friends 
crane forward ; the keeper frowns on the excited congregation ; 
the lately smirking footmen close their eyes and forget their 
liveries; the Ordinary clasps his hands; the turnkeys ery 
‘‘Hush”’; and the old clerk lifts up his cracked voice, saying, 
‘‘Let us sing to the wer and glory of God.” 

‘People of London ! is there any scene in any play so striking 
as this tragedy of real life, which is acted eight times a year in 
the midst of your serene homes! 

‘They sing the Morning Hymn, which of course reminds the 
condemned of their prospect for to-morrow morning. Eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning is to be their last moment. They 
come to the burial service. The youth, Ww who, alone of those for 
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whom it is intended, is both able and willing to read, is, from 
want of practice, at a loss to find the place in his prayer-book. 
The Ordinary observes him, looks to the sheriffs, and says aloud, 

“The Service for the Dead!” The youth’s hands tremble as 
they hold ‘the book upside-down. ‘The burglar is heard to mut- 
ter an angry oath. ‘The sheep-stealer smiles, and, extending 
his arms upwards, looks with a glad expression to the roof of 
the chapel. ‘The forger has never moved.’ — pp. 159 — 162. 


He thus speaks of the effect of the exhortation at the close 
of the sermon, upon the audience generally, and upon the 
wretched objects of it : 


‘The sermon of this day, whether eloquent or plain, useful or 
useless, must produce a striking effect at the moment of its de- 
livery. * * For a while the preacher addresses himself to the 
congregation at large, who listen attentively, — excepting the 
clergyman and the burglar, of whom the former is stil] rolled up 
at the bottom of the condemned pew, whilst the eyes of the latter 
are wandering round the chapel, and one of them is occasionally 
winked, impudently, at some acquaintance amongst the priso- 
ners for trial. At length the Ordinary pauses ; “and then, in 
a deep tone, which, though hardly above a whisper, is audible 
to all, says — ‘‘ Now to you, my poor fellow-mortals, who are 
about to suffer the last penalty of the law.” But why should | 
repeat the whole? It is enough to say, that in the same solemn 
tone he talks for about ten minutes of crimes, punishment, bonds, 
shame, ignominy, sorrow, sufferings, wretchedness, pangs, child- 
less parents, widows, and helpless orphans, broken and contrite 
hearts, and death to-morrow morning for the benefit of society. 
What happens? The dying men are dreadfully agitated. The 
young stealer in a dwelling-house no longer has the least pre- 
tence to bravery. He grasps the back of the pew; his legs 
give way; he utters a faint groan, and sinks on the floor. Why 
does no one stir to help him? Where would be the use? The 
hardened burglar moves not, nor does he speak ; but his face is 
of an ashy paleness; and, if you look carefully, you may see 
blood trickling from his lip, which he has bitten unconsciously, 
or from rage, to rouse his fainting courage. The poor sheep- 
stealer is in a frenzy. He throws his hands far from him and 
shouts aloud, ‘“‘ Mercy, good Lord! mercy is all I ask. The 
Lord in his mercy come! There! there! I see the Lamb of 
God! Oh! how happy! Oh! this is happy!” Meanwhile, 
the clergyman, still bent into the form of a sleeping dog, strug- 
gles violently, —his feet, legs, hands, and arms, even the muscles 
of his back, move with a quick jerking motion, not naturally, 
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but, as it were, like the affected part of a galvanized corpse. 
Suddenly he utters a short, sharp scream, and all is still. 

‘The silence is short. As the Ordinary proceeds “to con- 
clude,” the women set up a yell, which is mixed with a rustling 
noise, occasioned by the removal of those whose hysterics have 
ended in fainting. The sheriffs cover their faces; and one of their 
inquisitive friends blows his nose with his glove. ‘The keeper 
tries to appear unmoved ; but his eye w anders anxiously over 
the combustible assembly. The children round the communion 


table stare and gape with childish wonder. ‘The two masses of , 


prisoners for trial undulate and slightly murmur ; while the cap- 
ital convicts, who were lately in that black pew, appear faint 
with emotion. 

‘This exhibition lasts for some minutes, and then the con- 
gregation disperses; the condemned returning to the cells ; the 
forger carried by turnkeys ; the youth sobbing aloud convul- 
sively, as a passionate child; the burglar muttering curses and 
savage expressions of defiance; whilst the poor sheep-stealer 
shakes hands with the turnkeys, whistles merrily, and points 
upwards with madness in his look.’ — pp. 162 — 166. 

After these heart-withering descriptions, on which nei- 
ther our limits, nor inclination, permit us to enlarge, the 
writer appeals to the reader, whom he has thus made a fel- 
low-spectator of the scene: ‘Of what use are the public 
religious ceremonies, in which persons about to be hanged 
are made to play a part?’ And connecting this with all he 
had previously stated (pages 152-157), we readily concur 
with him in the conclusion, that they can be of no peculiar 
benefit to the condemned ; and that every good influence 
which could be derived from religion, might be bestowed 
without any public ceremonies. All that this writer shows 
of the impression made by the chapel service, both on the 
miserable wretches themselves, who are actually executed, 
and on their more fortunate fellow-prisoners, whose sentence 
is commuted, or whose crimes expose them to a less punish- 
ment, confirms the conviction we had already entertained, that 
the religious services of a prison should be private, addressed 
immediately to the individual, in the deep silence and retire- 
ment of his cell. ‘The shame, fear, anguish, or even religious 
frenzy produced in these last stages ‘of ‘earthly misery, these 
hours of darkness, in the bosoms of the unhappy victims, are 
no fit spectacles for the public gaze. While on the other hand, 
the curiosity, pity, and various emotions in the minds of 
their fellow-prisoners, must materially diminish, if not wholly 
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destroy, the good influence of religious services upon both. 
Let not their penitence or despair, their stupid indifference, or 
unutterable distress, be exposed at any period or in any 
shape, either within the dreary walls of their prison, or when 
their hour is come to die on the scaffold. Let all the instruc- 
tion and solace, which such wretchedness demands, and 
Christian truth will admit, be administered within the privacy 
of their cells. Let the unhappy man be attended by the 
clergyman of his choice, and his spiritual friends be permitted 
to administer even to the last, as their prudence and benevo- 
lence may suggest, the strength and consolation, which 
Christian truth and Christian sympathy may supply. But 
let the last religious services, which his own wishes, his 
peculiar faith, or the decorum of circumstances may require, 
be performed within the prison ; so that when he is led forth 
to the scaffold, it shall be only to die. And nothing shall 
remain for the public gaze, or the public compassion, but the 
spectacle of his death. 

It is in this mode, we believe, that executions are uni- 
versally conducted in France; and no one who has wit- 
nessed them will doubt its superior efficacy, whether as an 
exhibition of justice, or as suited to produce the desired moral 
influence. ‘The delay, eagerness of curiosity, dangers from 
crowds, and temptations to crime,—to add nothing of the 
improper length and objectionable character, not seldom to 
be noticed, in the religious services of such occasions, —all 
conspire to make public executions, as usually conducted in 
this country, any thing but solemn or instructive. 

We must here especially protest against that loathsome 
exhibition of religious frenzy, which in the shape of exulting 
hopes, special assurances of pardon, and of immediate salva- 
tion, has been sometimes witnessed among us. We must 
express our astonishment, that it is even permitted. What 
can more effectually defeat the ends of justice, than to 
present malefactors before the public, in their prisons, or on 
the scaffold, as if they were martyrs, dying joyfully in Jesus, 
and ascending from the gallows to glory? Such exhibitions 
are as revolting as they are unnecessary. Let the criminal, 
we repeat, receive all the spiritual help that his sad condition 
and a true interest for his soul will suggest. But let him not 
be encouraged to think, that because his offences are to be 
punished by man, he at once becomes a regenerate child of 
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God. Let him be instructed tenderly, but faithfully, that he 
is the victim, not so much of the law he has broken, as of the 
crimes he has committed ; that though to sincere repentance 
the gospel promises forgiv eness, yet he owes to the commu- 
nity he has injured, and to his country, whose justice he has 
provoked, the ex: imple of that penitence ; that if, in the 
mercy of God, the } joy of salvation is reserved for him, its tri- 
umphs are to begin i in heaven, and not on earth. In fine, he 
should remember, that it hocomes him to die, not as a mar- 
tyr in a glorious cause, but with the meekness and humilia- 
tion of a malefactor; not exulting in the anticipations of 
glory, but humbly supplicating, while he is encouraged to 
hope for pardon. 

‘The exhibition of religious ceremony, which was witnessed 
at a late execution in this city, must have been sufficient, if, 
as we believe, it has been correctly reported, to satisfy every 
reflecting mind of the worse than uselessness of such per- 
formances. Whatever respect or indulgence is due (and, to 
any reasonable extent, who would not cheerfully yield 
them?) to the opinions and rites of any church, or to the 
feelings of any class of Christians, they should in no instance 
interfere with the salutary influences, which public justice 
contemplates in this last solemn exercise of its power. Nor 
is it reasonable, that the executive officers of the law, who 
must preside at these sad spectacles, should find superadded 
to the burden of their painful, but indispensable duties, the 
perplexity of forbidding or of enduring a parade of ceremonies 
not less unprofitable to the unhappy victim, than to those 
who from necessity or choice are the witnesses of his fate. 


We have already too far exceeded the limits we proposed, 
to leave us room for some reflections, which the facts 
we have exhibited obviously suggest, both on the influence 


of public executions, and the eflicacy of the punishment of 


death in deterring others from crime. We are not ignorant 
of the practical difficulties attending the great subject of capi- 
tal punishments, or that there are those who even question 
the right of any earthly tribunal to inflict them. We there- 
fore approach it with caution and diffidence, aware of the di- 
versities of judgment respecting it among enlightened and 
philanthropic minds, whose professional experience and ob- 
servation entitle their opinions to high regard. We pre- 
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a 

sume, that no one among ourselves at this day, will be 
disposed to vindicate the sanguinary code of England, written, 
though it is not executed, in blood ; and suited by its theory 
to convey to a stranger the most unjust ideas of the character 
of the people.* Happily, in this country we have no such 
laws. ‘The punishment of death is limited to very few of- 
fences ; and inthis Commonwealth tosix.t ‘The question of 
the total abolition of itis occupying the attention of our Legis- 
latures, as it has long the speculations of humane and en- 
lightened individuals. Whether there be not crimes, as 
murder, for which no other punishment is adequate, or minds 
at once profligate and superstitious, whom no other fear will 
move ;— whether the security of society, therefore, does not 
require such a sanction ; or whether, in fine, the apparently 
milder system of imprisonment and labor for life, with de- 
spair of pardon, may safely be substituted in its place, — 
these questions, with others connected with them, of great 
practical moment, as we are not called to determine, we cheer- 
fully leave to the judgment and mercy of those who are. 


* * * * * 


At the moment that the last paragraphs of this article are 
passing the press, we learn, that a Report on Capital Punish- 
ment is already before the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth, prepared by a Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives, appointed at a former session for this object.t We 
have been favored with a copy of this judicious and interest- 
ing document, in which the Committee take into special con- 
sideration the penal code of the Commonwealth, ‘in cases 
where the punishment of death may be inflicted.? And 
having adverted to some general principles, from which a 


* A traveller from the Continent, while in London, having been in- 
vited on a certain morning to witness the execution of eleven crim- 
inals at Newgate, all of whom were to suffer for offences committed 
without violence, asked, if it were really true, that such a number of 
persons were to be thus put to death. And on being assured that it 
was indeed so, ‘Then,’ said he, ‘the English people are the most bar- 
barous of all the civilized nations of the world.’ 

+ These are murder, treason, rape, arson, with burglary, and robbery 
on the highway, when the offender uses a deadly weapon. 

t The gentlemen composing this Committee are, Hon. William Sul- 
livan, Robert Rantoul, Thomas Kendall, Oliver Holden, and John B. 
Davis, Esqrs. 
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judgment on this important subject may be formed, and 
briefly stated the arguments, both of those who maintain 
and of those who deny ‘the political right of putting men 
to death for crime’; having also presented it as their de- 
liberate opinion, that it would ‘tend to save life, if no law 
demanded life, when no life was taken; and that the 
law should never consign any one to public execution for 
the destruction of property,’ unless it volved also the de- 
struction of life, they present the result of their views in 
three distinct, propositions, which are embodied in separate 
bills, recommending either the total abolition of the punish- 
ment of death, or the limitation of it to the single crime of 
murder; and further propose, that all executions shall in 
future be in private, or within the walls of the prison, in the 
presence only of a competent number of official, or specially 
authorized witnesses. 

Before the time for the publication of this journal, this Re- 
port may have undergone the decision of the Legislature, and 
possibly we may find ourselves anticipated in some of the 
remarks we have been suggesting. We shall not, therefore, at 
present, indulge in any further speculations of ourown. But, 
considering the importance of the subject, and the diversity 
of opinion and feeling relating to itamong men of unquestion- 
able judgment and humanity, we rejoice with a writer in one 
of our weekly journals, that it has been committed to able 
hands, and will undoubtedly receive from the whole Legisla- 
ture an impartial examination. 


Arr. Il. — Plain Letters on Important Subjects. By Jon- 
ATHAN Farr. Boston. Leonard C. Bowles. 1831. 
18mo. pp. xxii. 230. 


Pain enough, in all conscience, these letters are; some- 
times, we think, a little too plain. ‘Important subjects’ 
should certainly be treated with plainness. On this point 
our mind is made up. We respect not the apothegm, however 
we may respect him who uttered it, that ‘a man may have 
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his hand full of truths, and only feel justified in lifting up his 
little finger.’ ‘To every man who has got a handful of truths 
we would say, Open your hand. And yet we should not feel 
particularly gratified, if, instead of simply opening his hand, 
and giving us an opportunity of examining what there was in 
it, he should, with a significant Jerk, throw its contents, hard 
and direct, into our face and eyes. ‘The plainness which we 
like, w hich we always like, is openness, manliness, sincerity, 
the love of truth and of freedom ov ercoming the fear of man 
and of prescription. ‘The plainness which we do not always 
like, and can very seldom approve, is bluntness, the saying 
a thing dogmatically and rudely which might better have been 
said modestly and gently. It is the latter kind of plainness 
which we would characterize as being too plain. It is so 
plain as to be ugly. Now, while the true and manly kind of 
plainness pervades the volume before us, the other kind is its 
occasional blemish. Mr. Farris a favorite with us; and we 
wish to be understood as meaning no more than we said at 
first, that his letters are sometimes a little too plain. 

T ‘ake, as an instance, the following very decisive reply to 
some one whose wife had left his own place of worship to 
join the Calvinists, and who wished Mr. Farr to converse with 
her and endeavour to bring her back. ‘Iam persuaded,’ Mr. 
Farr answers, ‘it will do no good. Your w/e is an ignorant 
woman, not a scholar nora theologian. ‘‘ What is not rea- 
soned in, cannot be reasoned out.” ’— We question not the 
truth of this assertion. We doubt not that the woman was 
indeed an ignorant woman. What we do question is the pro- 
priety of telling her husband so, in just those words. We 
think the same wholesome truth might have been communi- 
cated, by letter, to one who had taken the lady ‘ for better, 
for worse,’ in other and more comforting terms. If the gen- 
tleman became more attached to his minister, after such a 
piece of consolation, he was a most unprejudiced husband, 
and a most teachable parishioner. 

Nevertheless, as we are inclined to believe that the letter 
from which we have made the above quotation is one of those 
which was not ‘actually sent’ by the writer, and may be con- 
sidered as addressed to a class rather than to an individual, we 
will even copy the whole of it, for the sake of its humor, as 
well as the good and serious advice with which it closes. It 
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is numbered, by mistake, Letter ‘xl.’ It should have been 


Ix. 
‘Sir, 

‘You told me of your troubles with a heavy heart. Your do- 
mestic peace is spoiled by your artful and obtrusive ‘‘ orthodox” 
neighbours. Your wife has left your place of worship and 
has gone to the Calvinists. You wished to have me converse 
with her and endeavour to bring her back. I am persuaded it 
will dono good. One who had never seen acollege, nor studi- 
ed divinity would probably have more influence with her. Your 
wife is an ignorant woman, nota scholar nor a theologian. 
‘‘What is not reasoned in, cannot be reasoned out.” I could 
bring her such arguments against the trinity and Calvinism, 
and in favor of Unitarian sentiments, as have satisfied the lar- 
gest and best minds, and the purest hearts. But they would 
have no effect on her. You remember the Roman Catholic 
servant girl. Let all the professors and doctors of Andover In- 
stitution go and converse with her on the absurdities, errors, 
superstitions, and abominations of Popery; do you think they 
would easily make a proselyte and Protestant of her? 

‘ Your wife has given her faith and confidence to some religious 
guide. Itis probably will, feeling, persuasion, enticement, that 
has drawn her away to another altar. You wish to have me re- 
solve her cases of conscience ; I suspect they might be resolved 
into something worse. You wish to have me remove her 
doubts ; to clear up difficult passages of Scripture ; to explain 
doctrines. My dear sir, she has no doubts. Some partizan and 
zealot has told her that if she pursues such a course, she is safe, 
and will arrive in heaven; and she has determined to believe 
and trust that person, and let consequences take care of them- 
selves. As to explaining Scripture, I might as well explain 
to her Pindar or Horace. As to the doctrines of either one de- 
nomination, or another, she knows but little more about them 
than the child, that was baptized yesterday. She has got an 
impression, or formed a resolution, that such are right and all 
the rest are wrong. She could not state the doctrines of the 
church where she has gone, nor of the church she has deserted. 
I might remind herof her marriage vows ; of those duties of sub- 
ordination and respect, which nature pointsout. I mightdirect 
her to the Old and New Testament —to the case of Vashti— 
to what was done to prevent the evil of her example. I might 
read to her the 30th chapter of Numbers — and many plain pas- 
sages elsewhere —the instructions of Paul and Peter, who 
both wrote concerning the duties of wives to their husbands ; 
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but all this would do no good. The prophets and apostles may 
say what they will, she has chosen her guide, and will follow it. 
This is no flattering account of your wife. You will wish to 
know, what youshall do. This is a difficult question. Be more 
at home, and endeavour by a mild, but serious deportment, to 
sustain your dignity there. You may in a cautious and gentle 
manner make the visits of those who come to destroy your con- 
jugal union and felicity, less frequent and mischievous. Be a 
more pious, prayerful Unitarian yourself. 

‘You have not been so earnest and thoughtful, as you should 
be. If you are more faithful to your God, he may bring your 
wife to a sense of her duty. He will, at least, help you bear the 
evilsof your condition. Do not follow her in joining that party. 
Show a higher regard for religion and for your Saviour. 
But daily strive to speak to her heart by your tenderness, piety, 
and virtue; and wait patiently; and let it be your prayer that 
this trial may be sanctified to you; which is also the prayer of 
your friend.’— 194-196. 


We like the following plain expostulation with one of those 
who are more fond of religious speculation than of a religious 
life. It forms a part of Letter xxxi. 


‘Let me exhort you to a religious life. Leave your disputa- 
tions, debates, &c. and bring practical, vital religion home to 
your heart and your conscience. 

‘You do not believe in a devil. Well, I do not say it is in- 
dispensable to your salvation, that you should. You ought to 
receive all the doctrines of the gospel, which you, after patient 
and faithful search, can find there. Your barely believing or 
rejecting that doctrine, will not make you happy. Ifyou are on 
the Lord’s side, you have nothing to fear from evil spirits; but 
if you are not, you can promise yourself but little comfort, 
whether there be, or be not a devil. 

‘ You believe in a God; then honor, worship, and serve him. 
Love, imitate, and follow the Saviour, that you may overcome 
your present enemies, and be guarded against future trouble. 

‘Say what you will; do what you may; there will be distinc- 
tions and differences between the virtuous and the vicious, 
righteous and wicked, good and bad. You may explain away 
the Scriptures, but not these. You may reason against these 
things, but you cannot put them out of existence. 

‘When you lie on your dying bed, say that you and your 
friends are Universalists; and that you have lived a sinful and 
impenitent life. In spite of your doctrines, your feelings and 
thoughts will be very different, from what they would be, had 
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you been truly pious. And if you leave the world serious and 
thoughtful, but unprepared, you cannot have that comfort and 
satisfaction, which conscious virtue is capable of affording. 
Say, there is no hell; yet your situation must be inevitably dif- 
ferent from that of the virtuous. You will understand me here. 
The question is not, whether a good, pious Universalist can be 
saved? (that to me is not so doubtful ;) but whether a base, im- 
moral, irreligious person can be happy ?’— pp. 105-107. 


This is pungent, forcible, good. And sois a great portion 
of these ‘Plain Letters.’ The writer’s apprehension of the 
nature of vital religion is eminently clear and just, and his 
views of its duties are serious, practical, and striking. His 
remarks on various books and authors, though brief, are, in 
general, discriminating and sensible. Some may think that 
he speaks too severely of Orthodox machinations ; but they 
would perhaps cease to think so, if they could see as much 
of them as he has. The actual observation and experience 
of hard-faced uncharitableness, ignorant zeal, and family- 
dividing bigotry, rouse and must always rouse indignation in 
a free and honest breast. 

Beside the directness, shrewdness, and force which are to 
be found in these letters, there are touches of an affecting 
simplicity, which reveal a poetical mind and a feeling heart. 
We may quote the last letter in the book as a specimen of this 
quality. ‘The idea itself of addressing a letter to Dr. Watts, 
has a relish of poetry in it. 


‘LETTER LXVI. 


“TO DR. WATTS. 


‘My dear Watts, 


‘Why should [ not write to you and express my feelings and 
thoughts, just as if [knew you among the living on earth; or as 
though this letter could visit you in the world of spirits? Let 
me indulge myself in this pleasing illusion. It cannot injure 
you, and it will be a gratification to me. You left this subla- 
nary, mortal scene before my birth. But though an ocean sep- 
arates the places of our nativity; and a century and a tomb 
seem to increase the obstacles to our intercourse; yet have I a 
fellow-feeling for you, as though you were by me and my friend. 
I have read your life; and many of your writings are familiar 
tome. These things have endeared you to my memory, and 
strengthened my attachment to you. I was but a poor little vil- 
lage boy, when I first got a sight of your ‘‘ Divine Songs for Chil- 
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dren ;’—divine they were in my eye; though I now perceive 
errors in them. 'They were exposed for sale in a shop; but I 
had not a sixpence in the world, and I went away with an aching 
and longing heart. But an elder brother had the money; and 
that pearl, within a few days, became our own. I read it 
with rapture. You would have been pleased to see us enjoy- 
ing this mental and moral feast. I never shall forget that day. 
It scarcely required an effort of memory to treasure up those 
beautiful hymns. ‘They delighted and impressed my heart. 
No doubt, before your departure, there were many children, 
that had learned and loved this little book. 

‘But you would be glad to know how many millions since, 
not only in Europe, but in America also, are repeating those 
hymns. What a satisfaction must it be to you that you have 
enlightened, warmed, and nourished so many youthful minds! 
If you could look down from your celestial abode, and hear so 
many feeble and lisping voices chanting your strains; if you 
could hear so many pious and affectionate mothers expressing 
their fond solicitude, and lulling their pretty babes to sleep with 
singing your cradle hymn; and then could you enter our church- 
es, and find your psalms and hymns lying in every pew; — O it 
must delight you! I have compared you with some of the poets 
of the present day, who are by too many accounted greater 
poets than you. But how awful are the manifestations of their 
superiority of genius! The wise and pious father will not give 
their works to his child, any more than he would give him a 
stone for bread, and a serpent for afish. And no careful moth- 
er would recommend them to her pure and delicate daughter, 
any more than she would deliver her into the hands of the lib- 
ertine. I often think of these things, and call your rank an en- 
viable, a glorious one. Johnson thought it presumptuous ‘to 
write your ‘life, and give you the lowest place i in the scale of the 
muses. Perhaps it was his love of singularity and obstinacy, 
that made him speak with so much decency, as he did, concern- 
ing you, and your literary merits. 

‘But the voice of time, and unadulterated nature have done 
you justice. Youthful innocence, and virgin purity, and holy 
affection, have all ranged themselves on your side. Some of 
those poets, whom Johnson praised, are but little read and 
known. They are locked up in libraries, as interdicted fruit, 
and the worm is feeding sweetly on them, and they are covered 
with the dust of time. 

‘Johnson, doubtless, would have done differently, if, instead 
of trying to assist men in singing the praises of God, you had 
taught them to sing the praises of his church ; or employed your 
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genius and time on a subject of less importance. But I suspect 
you had, while living, — you certainly have now, —some learned, 
and many pious persons for your admirers; and many also are 
imitating you in devoting their talents and their muse to holy 
purposes. 

‘We have taken the liberty to alter many of your hymns, be- 
cause we have different views of the doctrines they inculcate. 
We have lately found a letter of your own, which expresses 
your disapprobation of some of your earlier performances. If 
there were errors in your creed, you will be glad to find them 
corrected ; if not, you will look with a charitable and pitiful eye 
on us, 

‘I do not approve all your poetry. You would suspect me of 
flattery, if I said I did. I leave out many of your psalms, and 
more of your hymns; not thinking them proper helps to a Uni- 
tarian’s devotion. I think you one of the best men that ever 
lived; but your goodness did not make your opinions certain 
and true. I was sorry for the mention you made of Locke in 
one of your Lyric Poems; but I trust, that ‘fair charity, sister 
of faith,’* and yet greater, has, long ago, showed you that ex- 
cellent man, and that you have embraced him in all the ardor 
of spiritual love. I imagine, I can see plainly by your writings 
that you had a tender and benevolent heart; and that if lan- 
guage of seeming severity and harshness fell from your lips, it is 
to be attributed to that deep interest you felt in the cause of 
true religion, and the welfare of immortal souls. Your Ser- 
mons, Treatise on the Passions, Guide to Prayer, Improvement 
of the Mind, Solemn Address to the Deity, Orthodoxy and 
Charity United, are still printed and read with much avidity. 
Your Solemn Address, and your Orthodoxy and Charity Uni- 
ted, I have read with great pleasure and profit. We often sing 
your Indian Philosopher, and sympathize with that sorrow, 
which, we imagine, was the occasion of it. Some of your 
hymns are in the Roman Catholic Manual. We all get some- 
thing from you. I trust you are now reaping the rich reward of 
your humble piety, and your very useful life. 

‘I am hoping to have the privilege, some time of seeing you, 
where I can tell you much better, than I can now, with what 
high and affectionate regards I am your friend.’ 





* ‘See his poem on Mr. Locke’s “ Annotations upon’Several Parts of 
the New ‘l'estament.” TI allude to these lines — 
“Sister of faith, ‘air charity, 
Show me the wondrous man on high” -— 
implying much doubt, whether that excellent man was in heaven; and 
that doubt was occasioned by a supposed error in Mr. Locke’s faith.’ 
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We think our readers will agree with us, that the extracts 
we have laid before them are patterns of a fabric, which, 
though without the gloss of more finished and delicate goods, 
may be approved as stout, serviceable, and by no means 
coarse homespun, which promises to wear well. 





Art. III.— Essais Théologiques. — Du Systéme Théologi- 
que de la Trinité. Par M. Cuenevitre, Pasteur et 
Professeur, a Geneve. Premier Essai. 

Theological Essays. — Essay First, on the Trinity. By 
M. Cueneviére, Pastor and Professor at Geneva. Gene- 
va and Paris. 1831. S8vo. pp. 259. 


We referred to this work in our last number but one, and 
intimated our design to give a more particular account ofit. It 
is deserving of attention as being the first serious attempt on the 
part of one of the clergy of Geneva to assail the hereditary doc- 
trines of the Orthodox church. ‘These doctrines, as we have had 
occasion to say before, disappeared from the Genevan standard, 
and for a long series of years have been maintained only by a 
small minority inthatcommunion. Yet they have not beenas- 
sailed. They have not been made the subject of public contro- 
versy. Itis only recently that the attempts to revive Calvinism, 
and to destroy the reputation of the established ministry, have 
seemed to render necessary a departure from the anti-contro- 
versial policy, which has been so long the settled course of that 
body. ‘The first considerable publication with this view was 
the ‘ Examination of the Doctrine of the Scriptures concerning 
the Person of Jesus Christ, Redemption, and Original Sin,’ 
by M. de Luc, an aged layman, son of the celebrated natu- 
ralist of this name, who with great zeal has devoted the 
powers of his cultivated and mature mind to religious in- 
quiry. ‘The work of M. Cheneviere is of a more extended 
and elaborate character, being designed to appear in succes- 
sive parts, or small volumes, each treating in a systematic 
way some one of the leading doctrines of controversial the- 
ology. To do this the author is well qualified by his excel- 
lent clearness and soundness of mind, and his extensive 
scholarship ; and we think that the works which he may 
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produce must prove worthy of attention, as well from the 
character and skill of their author, as from the extremely in- 
teresting circumstances which have called them forth. 

The circumstances which have called them forth are briefly 
explained in the Preface. For the last fifteen years, the 
writer says, religious journals and other works have been 
greatly multiplied on the Continent, and, with two or three 
exceptions, have been devoted with one spirit to an exclu- 
sive faith, and the propagation of a few dogmas about which 
men have been disputing for fourteen centuries. If these 
were merely points of theory and speculation, the discussion 
of which would end in the adoption of one or another opinion, 
it would hardly be worth while to interfere; but in his view 
they are points which misrepresent and disfigure the religion 
of Christ, and hinder the progress of the Reformation. ‘They 
tend to disgust and alienate inquiring Catholics, who are dis- 
satisfied with their own church and would eladly j join a ration- 
al Protestantism ; and they drive inquiring Protestants into 
infidelity, by representing that to be Christianity which they 
can neither ‘comprehend nor approve. It is on this account 
that M. Chenevicre takes up hispen. ‘I accuse no one, and 
I respect motives. My sincere desire is to ascertain the 
truth; and to bring back to C hristianity any who may have 
been repelled from it, by painting it in its true colors, such as 
it is, the best gift of Heaven to man.’ 

To the doctrine of the Trinity, which presents itself first 
for consideration, he thinks that a greater importance has been 
attributed than 1s its due; in which opinion we perhaps agree 
with him in the main ; and yet, while itis a dogma esteemed 
essential by those w ho hold i It, and maintaining such a position 
in their system of error that a fatal blow here will be the dis- 
truction of the system itself, it seems to be right and wise to 
make this the point of assault. It is not however the only 
point, and M. Cheneviere himself is engaged in attacking 
other positions as well as this. 

M. Cheneviere divides his subject into three parts; con- 
taining respectively the arguments from history, from reason, 
and from Scripture. 

In the first part, it is his object to show that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was unknown to the primitive church. There 
were, it is true, certain Christian believers and writers after 
the year 150, who were fond of exalting the person of the 
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Saviour ; but until after the Council of Nice in 325, the great 
body of Christians by no means held Jesus to be equal, con- 
substantial, and coéssential with the Father. It was only at 
the Council of Constantinople in 381, that the doctrine was 
put into this form. And this was the result of violent and 
long discussions, during which it is easy to trace the manner 
in which this dogma grew up, one step after another, by a 
gradual but visible departure from the original belief of the 
Christian world. ‘The whole doctrinal history of this period, 
it has always seemed to us, is to be found comprized, as in a 
summary abridgment, in the three well known creeds, called 
the Apostles’, the Nicene, andthe Athanasian. Each of these 
records and marks the state opinion at the time when it was 
compiled ; and by comparing them with each other we dis- 
cern the changes which took place from time to time in the 
received doctrine. ‘The comparison is a very edifying one, 
and has all the force of demonstration. ‘The Apostles’ creed 
its strictly and unequivocally unitarian, and its formation and 
reception at that early day proves, as decidedly as any docu- 
ment can do, that the doctrine of the Trinity was not then the 
doctrine of the believers ; because, if it had been, it must have 
found a place in that summary of the faith. The Nicene 
creed is Arian ;* and being framed for the purpose of settling 
the violent disputes which had been raging respecting the per- 
son of Christ by an authoritative declaration of the truth, 
must undoubtedly record the doctrine then held by the 
church. And it is by no means thatof the Trinity. So that 
here is another public manifesto of the church, as late as the 
year 325, proving that at that date the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty was not the faith of the church. But the decision at Nice did 
not prevent the continuance of discussion. ‘The controversy 
went on; and in 381 another Council at Constantinople put 


The remark of Mr. Harris of Glasgow, that this creed, ‘ though 
meant to condemn the doctrines of Arius, is in fact their confirmation,’ 
is perfectly just. There is nothing like the Trinity to be found in it. Dr. 
Adam Clarke speaks to the purpose on this point. ‘It is said that 
Arius subscribed this creed; and well he might, and so may every 
Arian in the universe, and be an Arian still. But a genuine Trinitari- 
an, who believes in the infinite and eternal godhead of Christ, and who 
properly considers the import of the terms made use of by the Council, 
could not, in my opinion, subscribe it either for peace or conscience’ 
sake. We are much of the same mind. See Harris’s ‘ Antichrist, 
what it is, and what it is not.’ 2nd Ed. p. 23. 
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the ‘finishing touch,’ as Mosheim ealls it, to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. From this date, and not before, it became the 
doctrine of the church. In the year 440 it had become so 
established, that the Doxology, which had been hitherto, like 
those of Scripture, an ascription to the one God, the Father, 
took the unscriptural form in which it has since passed down 
through the Romish to the English and other Orthodox church- 

perpetuating, by its incessant repetition and its alliance 
with music, the error which it so sonorously set forth. At 
length, in the fifth century was fabricated the Athanasian 
creed, we know not by what ruffian hand, certainly not by that 
of Athanasius, — Vigilius of Thapsus has the credit of it, - which 
excelled all previous annunciations of the mysterious dogma 
in the ingenious variations of its paradoxical assertions, and in 
the heartiness of its unqualified anathemas. Now we say, that 
if all history were silent, if no record had come dowp to us 
respecting the faith of the first centuries, these creeds them- 
selves would furnish incontrovertible evidence that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity did not exist prior to the middle of the 
fourth century, and that it was a corruption, gradually intro- 
duced, of the true original doctrine. 

M. Cheneviére, however, examines the historical docu- 
ments of the times, and collects from them the proof of the 
same fact. He shows that there is ample reason to believe 
that the earliest converts, both Jewish and Gentile, held to the 
simple doctrine of the divine unity, and that: such was the 
opinion of the Fathers prior to the Council of Nice. He then 
gives the history of the manner in which the doctrine was in- 
troduced, its origin among the Platonists, and the circumstan- 
ces under which it was borrowed from them and made preva- 
lent in the church. The chapter closes with a sketch of 
the history of the doctrine down to the present time. 

The Second Part of the Essay is employed upon the ar- 
gument from reason; showing that the doctrine in question 
is contrary to reason, by what he calls proofs direct, and 
proofs indirect. 

He begins by setting aside the plea that this doctrine is a 
mystery, “above reason, and therefore not to be judged by 
reason. What he says on this head is brief, but forcible. 


‘We know that there are mysteries in the gospel, which pre- 
sent difficulties impossible to be resolved, and yet we are by no 
means to reject them on that account; for they are expressly 
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taught, and they in no degree contravene the acknowledged 
laws of reason, though they pass its reach. It is sufficient to 
say,—a mystery revealed by God in the gospel may remain im- 
penetrably obscure in all that regards the nature of the object, 
the manner of its existence, and any of the elements of which 
it is composed ; — but it must always have a precise meaning, 
and represent clear and exact ideas; we must be able to sepa- 
rate the different ideas which compose it, so as to leave a dis- 
tinct notion in the mind. Thus, the eternity of God surpasses 
my comprehension ; no one can explain it. [admit it however, 
because, in decomposing it, I arrive at this distinct and true no- 
tion, — birth and death cannot be predicated of God. I know 
what is meant by the term. There is no contradiction to my 
reason, though it is beyond my reason to comprehend it. But 
when I perceive in a proposition an evident contradiction be- 
tween the ideas which compose it, so that I cannot state them 
without immediately provoking reasonable and unanswerable 
opposition, then I say rightly, that it is a contradictory proposi- 
tion, and not a mystery. ‘The Trinity is of this character.’ 


He then proceeds to show, that in whichever of the various 
senses that have been given to them, you understand the 
terms person, substance, essence, hypostasis, &c., the propo- 
sition that there are three persons in one God involves inex- 
tricable contradictions. For example, as regards the word 
person, he shows that if it be understood in its usual sense, 
as intending a living substance which possesses consciousness 
of existence and is endowed with intelligence and will, — 
then there must be three Gods, and Trinitarians are Tritheists. 
If any other definition be adopted, then there will be only 
one God, but there will beno Trinity. Nothing can be clearer 
than this; and hence professed 'Trinitarianism amounts to no 
more, in almost all cases, than a recognition of God under three 
different characters. 

Amongst other instances of the perplexity created by the 
different interpretations put on the leading words in this con- 
troversy, he cites Calvin’s sense of the word essence. That 
Reformer used it as synonymous with substance. But thus, 
says our author, ‘the doctrine becomes more and more compli- 
cated. For if God, who embraces Father, Son, and Spirit, 
is one substance or being; if the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit are each of them a substance or person; then it fol- 
lows, that, of four substances, that which comprises three 
others is not a simple substance ; that there are four divine 
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persons instead of three, and that the Trinity becomes a qua- 
ternity,—as Gentilis proved to Calvin; and, as no solid 
answer could be given to this theologian, he was burnt. 

The indirect proofs of the unreasonableness of the doctrine 
are drawn from the efforts made by Trinitarians to reconcile 
the contradictions which exist in their system. M. Chene- 
viere examines the explanations and illustrations which have 
been given by Saurin, Leibnitz, and others, and shows how 
utterly unable they have been, after the most anxious at- 
tempts, to place the doctrine upon any ground consistent with 
reason. Its present advocates, he remarks, grown wise by 
the failure of their predecessors, have abandoned the attempt ; 
they do not pretend to explain it, or to prove its reasonable- 
ness; they satisfy themselves with saying, that it is to be 
found in certain passages of Scripture, and is for that cause 
alone to be received. He proceeds therefore to an examina- 
tion of these pass.ges. ‘This constitutes the first chapter of 
the Third Part of his Essay. 

He begins with remarking a fact, which he justly says has 
great weight in it, — that there is not one of the passages in 
question, excepting the first fourteen verses of John’s Gospel, 
which has not been given up as proving nothing by some one 
of the Trinitarian divines, even though esteemed decisive by 
others. ‘This is by no means the case with the passages cited 
in proof on the other side. Now what is to be thought of an 
argument, every link of which has been declared by some of 
its friends to be unsound ? 

Having discussed these several passages, he states, in the 
next chapter, ‘ the teaching of the Scriptures respecting the 
person of Jesus Christ.’ His first proposition is, ‘ Jesus exist- 
ed in heaven before his appearance on earth.’ The discus- 
sion is introduced with this remark. 

‘I have read and meditated all that the English Unitarians and 
theologians of different nations have written in opposition to 
the position I support. Ido not deny the force of some of their 
arguments ; but I believe in the preéxistence of Christ, because 
of certain passages, well known, often attacked, but which 
seem to me to receive a forced and unsatisfactory explanation, 
when interpreted according to a system opposed to my own.’ 


The next chapter discusses the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
examining the several senses in which the word spirit is used 
in the Bible, and showing that its separate personality is not 
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taught in the New Testament. The work concludes with 
two sections, the first of which is designed to evince that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, instead of being, as is pretended, fun- 
damental and essential to the religion, is in fact a hindrance 
toits prevalence in the world. By removing it, we removea 
stumbling-block in the way of faith, and render the religion 
more credible by making it more rational ; and as for any ap- 
parent difficulties on the subject which the language of the 
Bible may present, it is more credible that this language has 
been altered, erroneously understood, or wrongly translated, 
than that the Scriptures, inspired by the God of truth, contain 
contradictory propositions. 


‘The Protestant theologians, who hold the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and urge it in their sermons, instructions, and books, 
cannot be aware, either of the mischief they are doing, or of their 
own inconsistency. They do not know how many persons, little 
educated, but of good sense, they alienate from the religion of 
Christ, by maintaining that it teaches that the Father is God, 
the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God, and yet that there is 
but one God. I have often conversed with unbelievers, and I 
have sighed when I have found them rejecters of Christianity 
because it had been presented to them in a false view, and be- 
cause they had been required to receive theological propositions 
which are not in the gospel. When I have said to them, — 
“But you are deceived; what you cite to me is the Christianity 
of vour curate or your pastor, not that of Jesus Christ ;”’—I have 
clearly seen by the manner in which they listened, that if they 
had been sooner set right on the subject, if their contempt of all 
which purports to be revelation had not become inveterate from 
long habit, and through the prejudices which wrong instruction 
had rooted in them, they would have opened their souls to the real 
truths of the gospel, and perhaps have become disciples of him, 
whom they now refuse to hear. Who is responsible before God 
for the lot of these souls? Is it not the human teacher who has 
shut against them the door which his Master had charged him 
to open, and represented as obscure and embarrassed with thorny 
and difficult questions a doctrine, which the celestial Teacher 
exhibited as so attractive and persuasive at Jerusalem? Read 
the sermon on the mount, the last discourses of Jesus with his 
Apostles ; compare with them the symbols of Athanasius or of 
Bullinger ; — and then decide.’ 


The final section returns to the thought with which the 
Essay commenced, — that this much contested doctrine is 
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not to be regarded as essential to salvation. We must select 
from it one paragraph. 

‘I cannot repeat too often, or with too strong emphasis, that 
these obscure doctrines do not concern what is essential to sal- 
vation. The essential doctrines, which have influence on the 
heart and soul and conduct of the Christian, have been so 
clearly taught and in so express terms, that there is scarcely 
any controversy respecting them, and from the beginning they 
have been universally admitted by all the Christian churches 
throughoutthe world. * * And this, because the Apostles and 
Ev angelists i in alltheir writings have taught them in formal and 
express language, and insisted upon them strenuously. And 
they did so, because these are the vital principles of Christiani- 
ty, powerful to touch the heart and to direct the life. But 
where do we find that Jesus and the Apostles exacted of those 
who embraced the new religion, the profession of one God in 
three persons of the same essence? Does the book of Acts 
mention it? Inthe ‘ Apologies,’ which Ireneus and Tertul- 
lian presented to the emperors in order to give them a correct 
idea of the Christian faith, do we find this doctrine inserted 
among the sacred verities of the infant and growing church? 
Not at all. Does the Apostles’ Creed, which has preserved the 
principal heads of the doctrine of the church from the first years 
of its foundation until the fourth century, does it speak to us of a 
Trinity, of God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, God-man, God 
incarnate, &c.? Not at all. The gospel is represented as teach- 
ing a practical religion, which is to sanctify the life, and not a 
speculative science, bristling with metaphysical questions. 

‘Opinions have greatly varied on this point, and even Trinitari- 
ans have not been agreed respecting the importance and neces- 
sity of faith in this system. Melancthon, who lived at the time 
of the Reformation, — Mosheim, a Trinitarian of the eighteenth 
century, did not feel themselves bound to condemn and to ex- 
clude from salvation those who cannot find this doctrine in the 
Scriptures. Melancthon, though surrounded by austere doctors, 
was inclined to indulgence, because, like us, he could find no 
definition which was not with reason liable to the charge of 
either Tritheism or Sabellianism. ‘There were then, and, what 
is surprising, there are still in our own days, a goodly number 
of theologians who censure this moderation, and who deem that 
those are excluded from salvation, cut off from the promises, 
and reserved to everlasting fire, who do not profess the doctrine 
of the Trinity, even though they admit the divinity of Chris- 
tianity, the authority of Jesus, the worth of his sacrifice, and 
the necessity of obedience to his laws. ‘The Council of Nice, 
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after establishing the consubstantiality of the Word, terminated 
its exposition of doctrines with anathemas: ‘ Such is the Cath- 
olic faith; he who does not faithfully and firmly believe it, can- 
not be saved.’ An Illyrian synod produced the first germs of 
the decree, which the creed, called Athanasian, sanctioned in 
the fifth century. It was addressed to the Eastern bishops, 
A. D.375. “ Let those who do not preach the consubstantial 
Trinity be accursed! The kingdom of heaven is prepared for 
those who preach the consubstantial Trinity. We beseech you 
therefore, brethren, that you teach nothing else, that you inno- 
vate in nothing; but if you preach always and every where the 
Trinity, you shall possess the kingdom of God.”’ One can con- 
ceive that such narrow and anti-christian notions should enter 
the head of theologians in the fourth century ; but it is more 
difficult to comprehend how they should infest those of 1831. 
Yet there are not wanting in our days, as I very well know, 
rigid Calvinists, who exalt Fr. Turretin with the highest honors 
on account of his famous apothegm: ‘‘ Not only those who 
deny the holy Trinity, but those who have not the knowledge of 
it, are exposed to eternal damnation.”” Happily there lies an ap- 
peal from the sentence of these theologians; and reason, com- 
mon sense, and the gospel hold quite a different language.’ 


We confess that we have read this little work with great 
interest, and look with no small expectation to the publica- 
tions which are to follow it. It is as if a new fountain were 
opening to us; and we are curious to compare the mode of 
discussion and the results at which it may arrive in that dis- 
tant, peculiar, and insulated community, with those to which 
other free and inquiring minds have come in a similar process 
of investigation and controversy. ‘The present specimen isa 
gratifying one. It is written in a tone of manly and deco- 
rous frankness, which commands respect and becom<s the 
subject and the cause. We do not doubt that the succeed- 
ing Kissays will afford equal gratification. Of the Second we 
hope to be able to give some account in our next Number. 
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[For the Christian Examiner. ] 
Arr. IV. — Oaths, Judicial and Evtra-Judicial. 


Ir is the policy of our laws, as it is of those from which 
ours are chiefly derived, to secure the performance of almost 
every civil duty by the obligation of an oath. The adminis- 
tration of justice in all its departments, the official acts of 
every class of public agents, and the revenue in every stage 
of its collection, are made mainly to depend on the sanction 
which this solemnity imposes ; so that here, as in England, it 
may be said without exaggeration, ‘ that a pound of ‘tea can 
scarcely travel from the ship to the consumer, without costing 
half a dozen oaths at the least.’ 

Every man is liable to the claim, which the laws make on 
him in this regard, and so too is almost every child. It was 
indeed formerly considered not to be lawful to administer an 
oath to a person of tender years, but a better principle has pre- 
vailed of late, and any one may be admitted as a witness in a 
court of justice, whose intellect enables him to understand the 
nature and obligation of an oath. But what is this nature, and 
this obligation ? How many adults are sensible of their force 
and effect? How many of the vast multitudes who are daily 
the subjects of this important and momentous ceremony, know 
correctly what it shower or feel the sacredness of the tisies 
which it makes? A cinld, who is on the line where the 
strength of his capacity is in some degree doubtful, is ques- 
tioned by the presiding judge, before ‘he is linn to give 
testimony, whether he understands the nature and obligation 
of an oath. The examination thus instituted, is often a 
painful one, because the knowledge of duty is not always ac- 
companied by the power to explain it, and because very 
frequently we feel willing to trust to the frankness and 
ingenuousness of youth, ignorant as it may be of the effect 
of judicial forms, for a discovery of truth, and we place more 
confidence in its apparently artless narration, than in the 
practised and instructed confidence of experienced wit- 
nesses. But the question, thus judicially put to a child, 
might embarrass many, whose age exempts them from the in- 
quiry. 

An oath is a civil and a religious obligation binding the 
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party who takes it to the performance of the promise which 
it contains. 

Thus a juryman’s oath to return a true verdict, according to 
law and the evidence given him, is his promise to render a 
verdict on such principles, under the civil and religious sanc- 
tion which the oath contains. 

A witness in like manner promises that the evidence to 
be given by him shall be true. And the importer, who 
hands to the proper department the invoices or other papers 
which the laws require, promises that they are true under 
the sanction of these religious and civil obligations. 

What are these obligations? is then the first i inquiry. We 
speak of them as civil and religious, not because a man is not 
under a religious obligation to perform all his civil duties. 
We think he is. We think the pervading influence of the 
religious principle should be felt and have its operation on 
every condition and connexion of life. A serious, conscien- 
tious, and religious man will not be satisfied with a mere 
eye-service. He will neither be willing to limit the per- 
formance of his duties by the line which civil institutions pre- 
scribe, nor within that line to feel that these alone are the 

only or the highest inducements to action ; but under a high 
sense of the necessity and utility of civil institutions in pro- 
moting the happiness of mankind, he will constantly feel 
the power of a religious principle enforcing the duties 
of a citizen, and aiding i in the execution of the “public laws. 
But we speak of the civil and religious obligations of oaths 
in reference to the manner in which a breach of them i is sup- 
posed to be punishable ; and of the responsibility, of him 
who takes an oath, to the laws of the land, which society has 
the means of enforcing, and to the laws of God, which are 
beyond the power of human administration. Both these 
combine in every instance of a deliberate oath, and are worthy 
of a careful consideration. 

The law denounces its fearful displeasure against the guilt 
of perjury. The disgusting catalogue of crimes, enumerated 
in the penal code, has none more abhorrent and odious, and 
not many to which a more severe punishment is awarded, 
than deliberate false swearing. The civil obligation of an 
oath is therefore the requirement of the law to keep it invio- 
late, under the penalty of prosecution and conviction, and 
punishment for its infraction. He who respects the laws of 
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the land, will, even without other motive, regard the obliga- 
tion under which they place him, when they impose upon 
him the solemnity of an oath ; and the sanction by which 
his duty in this respect is enjoined, is that power of coercion, 
which the law adds to the moral duties connected with it, in 
preserving this obligation imviolate. 

But this power of the law is after all very inconsiderable ; 
and practice proves the utter inadequacy of its severity for 
the purposes proposed. Its threatnings may possibly pre- 
vent some evil, but it does little either to punish or atone for 
what it cannot restrain. Within the last twenty years the 
records of all the courts in Massachusetts do not show more 
than three convictions for the crime of perjury; and yet it 
would be rather credulity than candor to believe, that many 
instances do not occur within almost every year. 

The law has a very feeble control over the crime of false 
swearing. Human power is inadequate to detect its exis- 
tence ina vast majority of the cases in which it occurs. 
Whether a witness speak truly or falsely, is in very many 
instances known only to himself. He is called to testify to 
what he knows, and the call implies that others are ignorant 
of the facts, or his testimony would not be required. There is 
no window to his heart. His story may be entirely fictitious. 
It may be fabricated by envy or malice towards one party, 
or by partiality to another. It may contain a small portion of 
truth, with a large infusion of falsehood, and thus be as de- 
structive in a moral point of view, as the most wholesome 
aliment would be to the body, if poison was mixed with it. 
Again, the testimony of a witness may in substance be true, 
but its coloring, its arrangement, its disposition, and its con- 
sequences be intentionally false; the lights and shades of 
the picture may be artfully managed to give false effect, and 
where the right ends and the wrong begins, may be difficult 
and perhaps impossible for human ci asuistry to decide. 

And it is this combination of good and evil, this unnatural 
and yet intimate and forced alliance of truth and falsehood, 
this ‘lie with a circumstance,’ that produces infinite mischief. 
The demon then takes the air and manner and _ habiliments 
of truth, and becomes potent for all manner of iniquity, witha 
facility of locomotion that eludes the grasp of the law. Civil 
process cannot reach it. The mischief is done, but the agent 
escapes. Ifthe crime is now and then be fixed on one, 
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the most that can be done is, not to prevent the guilt, or to 
atone for it, but to punish one among the agents, and very 
probably the humblest, by which it was perpetrated. 

But the civil obligation of an oath, so far as it is enforced 
by the sanction of the law, stops short of the moral duty 
which this solemnity enjoins. The laws, that is to say, our 
laws, punish only perjury, with an exception as to the breach 
of the revenue oaths ; but there is much false swearing which 
is not included in the legal definition of that offence. 

Perjury is wilful and corrupt false swearing ina matter in 
the course of justice, in a point material to the issue to be tried. 
The consequence of this definition is, that the moral delin- 
quency implied in the violation of an oath is not always cog- 
nizable by human tribunals. Before the law animadverts on 
false swearing as a crime, it must be established that the 
oath was administered in the due administration of justice, and 
that the allegations of the party accused were made to a point 
of the case on trial, strictly material to the issue between the 
parties, and not merely in those collateral and incidental 
matters which constantly occur in the progress of a judicial 
examination, and which, though not technically a part of the 
question to be decided, do ina greater or less degree operate 
to the prejudice or advantage of one side or the other. Be- 
yond the strict lines, which the close definition we have given 
has drawn for the enclosing of this offence, the law does not 
presume to exercise its authority (it being always remem- 
bered, that the oaths for securing the revenue are placed ona 
different basis) ; so that it is obvious its sanctions fall, in their 
design, very far short ofa complete protection against the of- 
fence. But even where it professes to act, its power is ex- 
ceedingly feeble. The very great difficulty of proof in a 
matter which may depend on the mere personal knowledge 
of the witness, is quite obvious. Where this could be 
had, the exact minuteness of form in the details of an indict- 
ment against a party accused of perjury, the necessity of a 
precise and literal allegation of the objectionable assertions, 
in which the supposed falsehood is said to exist, an exactness 
that is almost impossible unless the false testimony was at 
the time reduced to writing, with a variety of other embar- 
rassments of the most strict professional technicality occurring 
in the progress of a trial for perjury, render a conviction al- 
most impracticable in cases even of a high and flagrant char- 
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acter, and make an attempt at conviction in any minor case 
utterly idle, and almost ridiculous. 

We do not adduce this state of the law for the purpose of 
censuring its provisions in respect to this crime. There 
are necessary safeguards for innocence, which it might be 
dangerous to remove in our desire to punish ¢ guilt, and there 
are difficulties to be encountered in any alteration, which 
would deserve to be considered with very great care before 
it should be confirmed. Although in this, as in every other 
branch of the criminal code , a judicious revision is exceeding- 
ly desirable, and cannot much longer be delayed with safety 
to our institutions, yet against the success of any deliberate 
scheme of perjury we have some security in the open and 
public administration of justice, in the freedom and ability 
with which the examination of witnesses is conducted in our 
judicial trials, and, above all, in the intelligence and fidelity 
of a jury, bound to exercise their best efforts to detect impo- 
sition and to prevent its effects. 

From this source we derive an answer to those who in- 
quire how itcan be said there is any trifling with the solem- 
nity of an oath, when so few records of convictions can 
be found. Every man who has had much acquaintance with 
judicial tria!s, has seen, in a multitude of cases, direct and 
positive contradictions, which no ingenuity or good feeling 
could possibly reconcile. Allowing as much, as the most 
liberal would require, for mistake, or accident, or opinion, for 
different position, dissimilar knowledge, imperfect opportu- 
nity, and partial examination, no man can doubt that, though 
an entirely fabricated story may be rare, and the more so be- 
cause it would be difficult to manage it with address, yet that 
the intention to deceive, to make erroneous impressions, and 
to turn the scales of justice by those light weights which are 
not the less effective for being small, are vastly more com- 
mon occurrences, than is creditable to the principles and 
morals of ourcommunity. ‘The constant observer is too often 
pained by the flippancy, the apparent carelessness, and the 
studied design, with which assertions are made, or facts con- 
cealed, by men who pride themselves on their fair fame in 
the community, and would resent, in every possible mode of 
indignation, the most distant suspicion that they were not un- 
deviating devotees to truth. 

But the civil sanction, though in strictness of terms it may 
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be confined to the legal animadversion of the law, on the 
crime of perjury, is not in our community most operative in 
that form. ‘There is a more extensive, a more searching, 
and a higher efliciency in public opinion. ‘The strict obliga- 
tion of an oath is exacted by public sentiment ; and a censor- 
ship is thus established, which is more authoritative than the 
measured sanction of the laws. Whatever power there may 
be in individuals to escape the penalty of a judicial decision, 
there is none to escape the merited infamy of false swearing 
in our intelligent and high-minded community. But it is ob- 
vious, that the range of public opinion is also limited. It 
sways those only, who have character and are known. 

The case, too, must be one of some excitement before it 
awakens the vigilance of the public mind, and must be plain 
and demonstrable before its penalty would be inflicted. 
Hence the bar of public opinion is rather the terror of those, 
who might be otherwise induced to offend, than the place 
of arraignment for those who have actually transgressed. It 
is, nevertheless, a most important and useful barrier against 
the inroads of corruption. It resists the incursions of an 
enemy, whose progress would make one scene of wild devas- 
tation with all our institutions, and take away the possibility 
of maintaining a republican government. This high moral 
sense in the body of the people, this detestation, which is 
felt for the crime and the criminal, should be encouraged 
and supported and strengthened, that it may supply the 
deficiency of more positive laws, and prevent occasions for 
the exercise of what already exist. And it is with the view 
of putting this sentiment on a surer basis than mere temporary 








; convenience, that we would advert to the higher and more du- 
| rable and unchanging sanctions derived from the obligation 

which religion imposes. ‘This, as it is adequate and perma- 
; nent, so also it never bends to times or occasions, to the state 


of party or politics, to private speculation or public exigency. 
* It is immutable and imperious. 

The religious sanction of an oath is that conviction of per- 
sonal accountability to God, which is implied in the direct 
appeal that is made to him in the words of adjuration; ‘So 
help me God.’ May God so deal with me, as I deal with 
the truth. 

If the frequency of occasions for the taking of an oath did 
not diminish the solemn feelings, which such an appeal is cal- 
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culated to make, it would certainly be considered as one 
of the most serious and important engagements which a moral 
and responsible being could be called upon to make. But 
neither its freque! icy, nor the comparatively unimportant oc- 
casions on which it is require d, alter the nature or diminish the 
force of the act. Its character is not changed; its obliga- 
tion is not lessened; its weight upon the conscience is the 
same; and the consequences are the same, whether men 
choose to consider them or not. 
The religious sanction is, however, stronger or weaker, in 
ractice, as men feel with more or less sensibility the w eight 
of this obligation ; ; but the law, which imposes the formality 
of an oath, supposes that this sensibility exists in a sufficient 
degree to compel men to the observance of the promise they 
have made. ‘They certainly, who have no religious feeling, 
if any such there be, — they who, not speculativ ely, and for 
the display of some eccentricity of character, but really are 
unbelievers in the existence of a Supreme Mind, (if indeed 
there can be found a rational being who thus debases 
his faculties,) and they who imagine or persuade themselves 
that the actions of this life are perfectly immaterial in fixing 
the condition of the future, pass through an unmeaning cere- 
mony in taking the form of an oath. Such, however, are too 
few, we trust, to be made account of, in the general regu- 
datioaie of society ; and over such, w heather few or many, nail 
ing but present personal terror of immediate consequences 
could have any effect. But in an educated and intelligent 
community, better sentiments may be supposed to prevail ; ‘and 
over the great majority of our people, surely the religious sane- 
tion of an oath may be supposed to be truly felt and duly ap- 
preciated. What then, it may be asked, is the cause that it is 
not universally imperative ? How can it ‘be, that although the 
civil sanction may be evaded, the religious sanction, w hich can 
never be evaded, is not completely and universally effectual ? 
The same questions may be asked, with nearly equal per- 
tinence, in regard to all the moral duties of life, and the same 
answer may be given in respect to all. The binding obliga- 
tion is disregarded by carelessness, inconsideration, rashness, 
insensibility to distant threatenings, and by that expectation of 
impunity which arises ‘because sentence against an evil 
work is not executed speedily.’ The entire Christian world 
admits the moral obligation of the precepts of the decalogue, 
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and yet all of them are daily disregarded, in a greater or less 
degree, in every civil community. 

There are circumstances, however, connected with the 
subject we are considering, which tend, in some respects, to 
diminish the force of obligation which would otherwise be 
created by an oath. Among these, we must again advert to 
their frequency, and the want of a due solemnity in adminis- 
tering them. 

The constitutional tendency of the human mind to pass with 
slight observation the common occurrences of life, needs not 
to be illustrated. Every day bears witness to the fact; ac- 
tions seein to become involuntary by habit. Danger even 
grows familiar; and the siege or the ‘pestilence, Ww hich at its 
commence! ment struck terror through a community, is, after a 
little time, and even in the midst of its desolation, regarded 
almost with apathy by the multitude. No wonder that the 
same thing occurs in ‘regard to an oath. Men take an oath 
almost without knowing it. ‘The words pass over their minds 
without impression. The ceremony becomes a mere form, 
which hardly engages their attention; and after it is passed, 
they are left without any strong sense of the condition in 
which they stand. An oath, indeed, never imposes a new 
obligation. Its power is only to add anew motive to the 
performance of an existing obligation, by annexing a new pen- 
alty toits violation. Where an obligation is already perfect, it 
cannot be increased. Now the obligation to speak the 
truth on grave and solemn occasions, is a perfect one by all 
the principles of morality. An oath is intended to place the 

speaker under a strong and imposing sense of this obligation ; 
to awaken his conscience by a solemnity that cannot be 
evaded; to bring before him the consequences of his con- 
duct, and the force of the rules by which it should be gov- 
erned. As the confidence to be placed in the speaker, by 
those who hear, is proportioned to their conviction of the 
force which he allows to his obligation, the further object of 
an oath is not only to awaken this sense of obligation in him, 
but to satisfy others that it is aw ake, and is active and effec- 
tual; —it is to lead them to the certainty that he considers it 
a serious and solemn thing, and that the form to which he 
has submitted, the appeal he has made to the Supreme Be- 
ing, the religious and moral sentiment which is thus recog- 
nised, will control his language, and compel the utterance 
of truth. 
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Now an oath, if it is so common in its occurrence, so 
trifling as to its objec ts, and so simple i in its form, that it passes 
with little or no observation ; if, in fact, it fails to rouse the 
attention of him who takes it, and to satisfy those who are to 
gain confidence from its power, that it is efficient for its object, 
is to all intents as no oath to the conscience, and fails of the 
purposes for which it was designed. Even where an oath 
may not be treated as a mere nullity, yet, if it fail in such 
impression on the mind that its force is not realized, not only 
its proper office for the time is circumscribed, but its power 
on future occasions is thereby sensibly diminished. This 
is found to be fact; and to this insensibility, or negli- 
gence, or want of suitable excitement, no small part of the 
disrespect which seems to be paid to an oath, is justly to be 
attributed, rather than to any deliberate moral dilinquency. 

We are indulging in no mere theory on this matter. The 
course of judic ‘ial inv estigation will amply confirm, to a care- 
ful observer, the truth of this remark. We do not ‘depend on 
any trite maxim to prove it; though, being trite, it may be 
taken by common consent to be true. Every day’s practice 
shows, that when oaths become common things, they are, like 
other common things, of little estimation. ”No matter how 
valuable, or how indispensable, or how serious such common 
things may be, their power over the mind is weakened even 
by the very circumstance which ought to increase it. 

If there is force in these remarks, they point directly to 
valuable and practical conclusions. The occasions for ad- 
ministering an oath should be diminished. The act should 
be more rare, that the observance may be more sa- 
cred; and the almost innumerable petty instances in which 
oaths are now exacted by law, should no longer be tolerated 
for such purpose. 


Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus. 


The rule is as true in morals and manners, as in taste. But 
if there is a propriety, and, as we have endeavoured to 
show, a strong necessity for curtailing the number of these 
asseverations required by law, there is a greater need of pre- 
venting all such as the law itself does not demand. If judi- 
cial oaths should, for the security of the great ends of public 
justice and pure morals, be limited in their number, extra- 
judicial oaths, a fortiorz, ought to be, in a great degree, if not 
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wholly, restrained. If the solemnity of an oath, by its 
frequency, even under the eye of the law, loses much olin due 
reverence, still more will be detracted from its imposing and 
controlling efficiency, if it may be administered where there 
is no force of law to restrain the rashness or the folly of the 
parties who are concerned in it. 

We advert to this branch of the subject with no reference 
to the discussions of the day, but as a necessary corollary 
from the principles we have stated, and to secure the more 
general observance of high and solemn duties, which ought 
not rashly to be assumed. Extra-judicial oaths, more than 
any others, are liable to be violated. Men of loose princi- 
ples infringe them without dread of any human power. Men 
of better principles become their own judges, under what cir- 
cumstances they may infringe them without guilt; and this 
high and sacred appeal to the Deity, which on the face of it 
carries the appearance of resistless obligation, is, as conve- 
nience, or inclination, or even worse motives dictate, set at 
nought i in the face of the community, to the great diminution 
of the public regard to its sanctions, and an evil example to 
all others upon whom the law has imposed a like formality. 
An oath, judicial or extra-judicial, taken in a court of justice 
or a private assembly, before a commissioned magistrate or a 
private citizen, is a solemn appeal to the Deity, an awful im- 
precation of his vengeance, a pledge in the face of man of all 
that religious and moral feeling which forms the cement of 
civil society. ‘To have this feeling disregarded is offensive 
to the moral sense of an educated and enlightened people. 
A man must have a character of the most pure and pol- 
ished brightness, on whom such a construction of his duty 
will not leave a stain; and the community in which he 
dwells, if it does not loathe the baseness of such degeneracy, 
must be itself less worthy than it would be willing to allow. 

But where extra-judicial oaths are permitted, they will be 
administered on light occasions, or possibly for improper and 
dangerous objects. Men will afterwards revolt at them, and 
break them, and avow their act. Some may do this, who, but 
for such equivocal morality, might stand well with ‘their fel- 
low-citizens. Hence it is, that their good character is put into 
one scale, and this indescribable conduct in the other, to weigh 
out the future estimation that is due to them. It is not pos- 
sible to behold such a state of things without deep regret. It 
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is not possible to see those, who find themselves in such 
a situation, earnestly endeavouring to bring others into the 
same condition, who may have scruples of conscience that 
should be tenderly treated, without a sorrowful feeling at the 
consequences that may follow. 

It is not possible not to perceive, that the contagion will be 
communicated beyond the class in which the disease first 
appeared; and that if an extra-judicial oath may be treated 
with levity, those which the law ordains, will, with some 
minds, receive. slight e>gard. 

If occasions may arise in which the obligation of an oath 
should cease, the interest of society demands that they 
should be as few in number as possible, and under such plain 
and convincing circumstances as to carry justification on their 
face. When oaths are not permitted, except by decree of 
law, such occasions can rarely arise ; and the necessity of a 
breach of them being judicially decided, leaves no stain on 
private or public character. Bad example would thus be 
checked, and a most important instrument of civil security be 
preserved in its proper energy. 

There can be no hardship in this. A voluntary association, 
or a private object, that needs higher security than the honor 
or the interest of those connected with it, becomes thereby 
of doubtful utility. Its advantages to individuals or the state 
must be very greatand very apparent, before the state ought 
to part with a prerogative essential to its security, and chiefly 
available by being exclusive. 

We deem this subject of great importance to the moral 
character of the community, and tothe proper administration 
of justice ; and we think there is demanded, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, a regard to it, which no local, social, or conven- 
tional arrangements ought to obstruct. An amendment is 
required in the laws of the land to restrain the administering 
of extra-judicial oaths. We have heard, indeed, and the sug- 
gestion came from high authority, that such oaths are al- 
ready against the law, and that the parties concerned in 
administering or in taking them are now liable to punishment ; 
but we cannot agree to such a dictum. Certainly, there 
is no statute law that renders the act criminal, and no prac- 
tice in this country which supports such an opinion at com- 
mon law. An oath, like any other act, may be indicative of 
treasonable, seditious, or other unlawful purpose, and thereby 
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the parties imposing or taking it, be punishable. But the of- 
fence would not consist in the oath simply, but the design 
of which the oath was evidence ; and such design, though 
provable by the fact of the oath, might be punishable 
where there was no oath, if it could be proved by other 
evidence. We object not to the purpose for which the oath 
is taken, but to the ceremony and solemnity itself. It is 
a sacred and important obligation, not wanted for private 
purposes of life, but required for the great public duties 
of the citizen, and materially weakened in its efficacy when 
too generally used. 

An oath is a sanction by which the public are assured of the 
proper administration of their highest interests ; and it cannot 
be affixed to inferior concerns without diminishing by its 
commonness the weight of its authority. 

The diminution of the number and frequency of oaths 
would of itself magnify the solemnity of the occasion which 
still required them; but this should be further increased by 
a proper regard to the manner in which they are administered. 

The form of an oath is no inconsiderable thing. If, as we 
have before remarked, the obligation to speak the truth is al- 
ready perfect, an oath can in no case increase the obligation, 
and its whole use is to bring this obligation strongly, forcibly, 
and irresistibly to the mind, under a deep sense of the re- 
ligious and civil responsibility which the duty supposes. An 
oath is a solemn admonition of this duty. Now, if the form 
passes over the mind without awakening its attention and 
sensibilities, or without sufficiently exciting them to the task, 
it vainly essays to perform its office. It is worse than vain ; 
it wickedly trifles with the name and attributes of Deity. 

A suitable occasion, a magistrate, and a set form of words 
are recognised by our laws as the necessary appendages to 
an oath. Of the first we have sufficiently expressed our 
opinion. A magistrate is no otherwise indispensable than 
to comply with the law. No doubt a solemn oath may be 
taken by a man’s own act, the validity of which is as truly 
registered in heaven, as if recorded by a human tribunal. 
But our law wisely requires the intervention of a magistrate, 
not only because his discretion may properly regulate the 
time, the place, the occasion, and decide on the competen- 
cy of the party taking an oath, but because the dignity of an 
official person and the temporary superiority he possesses are 
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calculated to produce the effect which has already been 
suggested, namely, to fix the attention of the party on the 
nature of the duty he is about to undertake. The form of 
words, while they should distinctly indicate the obligation, 
should be pronounced in a manner that is calculated to make 
a suitable impression. With us there is a further ceremony, 
that of holding up the right hand. The meaning and origin 
of this custom are not without uncertainty. It has been said 
to be a mere acknowledgement of identity, that is, that the 
person coming to swear, is the same person that is called by 
name ; thus it would be a branch of the same process, by which 
a prisoner, arraigned capitally, is required to hold up his right 
hand as an admission that he is the person intended in the 
indictment. Another opinion, and we think the better one, 
is, that it is the appropriate form of invocation, and so in- 
tended to mark the appeal which is contained in the conclu- 
sion of the declaration, ‘So help me God.’ A form else- 
where adopted is to lay one hand on the Bible, and after- 
wards to kiss the book. 

It is certain that the essence of the matter is in the assever- 
ation, and not at all in the form; yet a practical man will 
not hesitate to conform to the general opinion, notwithstand- 
ing that he may wish and endeavour to enlighten it. So great 
is the influence of form, that men will tell you they do not 
consider the obligation to be any thing, unless the oath is 
administered in the manner which their religious tenets re- 
quire ; and the cases are not few, in which, while the obligation 
of an oath properly administered is acknowledged to be 
binding, so that the conscience of the party would not per- 
mit him to violate it, yet for the very purpose of speaking 
an untruth without the guilt of perjury, the true form has 
been evaded, and a pocr evasion made to reconcile falsehood 
with self-satisfaction. We have known a multitude of cases 
where persons, to whom an oath was administered without ten- 
dering them the Bible to be kissed, have declared that they 
were not sworn, and might therefore vary a little from the 
truth for the benefit of a friend. We have been aware that 
even a Bible, unless it had the symbol of the cross, was not 
always considered a genuine book, the kiss of which bound 
the conscience of the party ; and we have heard, and credit 
the assertion, that persons have pretended to kiss the book, 
but in fact kissed their own hand only, and felt that this sub- 
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terfuge prevented their subsequent falsehood ‘ from laying 
perjury upon their souls’! Such acts may be considered the 
very extravagance of folly, if they are not set down to positive 
and wilful guilt. Butif they occur, if they frequently occur, 
if they occur with impunity, what is required of those on 
whom the manners and morals of society depend? ‘'Teach 
better principles,’ it will be said. But your pupils are either 
self-willed and cannot learn, or your instructions are 
counteracted by adverse doctrines. Something must be 
done. 

In the great majority of cases such folly is not supposable. 
The inattention paid to an oath arises from the want of an 
imposing ceremony in propounding it. The form of an oath 
is therefore no inconsiderable thing. Whatever we ma 
think of its importance, we must accommodate ourselves to the 
condition of those who are around us, and form our rules 
so as to produce tlie best effect. It answers no purpose to 
quarrel with human nature. We must take mankind as we 
find them ; and untilthey can be instructed and elevated, we 
must use the means which are level to their capacity. 

An intelligent and conscientious man, called in the course 
of a public trial to give testimony in a court of justice, and 
feeling the vast importance to the whole of the concerns 
of the community, that truth should always be told, and there- 
by right be done, might well say, 

¢A cause like this is its own sacrament ; 
Truth, justice, reason, love, and liberty, 


The eternal links that clasp the world, are in it ; 
And he, who breaks their sanction, breaks all law, 


And infinite connexion.’ 

From such a man, oath or no oath, the truth would flow as 
from a fountain pure and transparent. ‘They who heard his 
testimony would have that confidence in his veracity, which 
the weight of his character was calculated to inspire, and 
might as securely trust his word as his bond. But other 
men are called to the same task, not perhaps decidedly bad 
men, but such as have a doubtful character, or one that is 
not yet known to the jury; or they are men from whom re- 
sistance to truth may be expected, unless their perverse incli- 
nation is restrained, and the temptation, that might lead them 
astray, counteracted by a force which they dare not resist. 

One general rule must prevail. There can be no discrimina- 
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tion, no respect of persons, no departure from common form. 
The wisdom of the law demands an oath. Let then this 
same wisdom be cautious, lest by the frequency of its de- 
mand it wear off the impression from its seal. Let it be 
further careful that it does not so hurry the work that the 
impression be illegible or defaced. Let this duty be consider- 
ed a solemn thing, and be performed decently and in order. 
The administration of justice is of such immense impor- 
tance to a people, that no means for its security can be ne- 
glected without folly bordering on madness. Among our 
people there is the most perfect confidence, that no man 
may be despoiled by an edict of mere arbitrary power. 
Life, liberty, and property, and the dearer jewel, reputation, 
we hold by the tenure of established laws ; and it is not so 
much our boast that we hold them by this wise and per- 
fect tenure, as our wonder that intelligent beings in any 
country can consent to put them on any less permanent 
security. But these laws are to be administered through 
the agency of men having surely no means of applying 
them with correctness, but by the information derived 
from human testimony. ‘There is in this testimony, in its 
best condition, an inherent imperfection, that often leaves 
the mind of the most careful and conscientious hearer in a 
state of painful uncertainty. It is only by the light of truth, 
by the accurate developement of facts and circumstances, 
that human judgment can reach the ultimate object which 
it professes to pursue ; and it is obvious, that if it be delud- 
ed by false and flickering lights, if it be misled by the ar- 
tificial and wavering flame which corruption may generate, 
instead of being guided by the steady star which should di- 
rect its course, the wildest and wickedest injustice will be 
the inevitable penalty. It would be in vain then, to extol 
our free institutions. Of what consequence is it to an inno- 
cent sufferer, whether his ruin be accomplished by the pas- 
sion of a tyrant or the wilful perjury of a suborned and 
profligate witness ? Of what value is it, that the forms of 
impartial justice have been carefully observed, and the in- 
tention of a magistrate to do right has been steadily mani- 
fested, if these forms are perv erted and this intention is de- 
ceived by a wien San of the very means that are provid- 
ed for their security? Without a most scrupulous regard 
to veracity, all the advantages of our institutions over the 
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government of the most arbitrary despot are but little else 
than a mockery. Possibly this remark is but a variation of 
the common maxim, that it is only by the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people that a republic can prosper, but it brings 
the vagueness of the general sentiment to a definite and de- 
stinct point. It should awaken the public feeling. It should 
rouse the attention and consideration of the community. 
The public sentiment, which after all, if not the only, is 
the most efficient sanction of laws and director of manners, 
should become more sensitive; and the watchmen on the 
walls of our political fortress should sound an alarm at the 
most distant movement of a foe, not the less to be regarded 
because his aim is to sap the foundations instead of assailing 
the battlements of our freedom. 

We do not think there should be a delay of the just 
expressions of a proper feeling on this subject until specific 
and particular cases arise, and individual delinquency can be 
identified. The common course of the law can reach such 
instances. We have already endeavoured to show that 
the actual mischief is vastly beyond what the law can grasp; 
and the effort of the patriot should be directed rather to the 
prevention of the evil than to its punishment. 

If the law against perjury must have exact and positive proof 
of overt acts, and be certain of the time, the place, and the cir- 
cumstances, public opinion, dealing with the subject in a wider 
range, can establish a higher standard of practical morality, 
may denounce the intention which yet fails in its means 
of deception, and prevent by its rebuke that practical and in- 
jurious discoloration which results from the use of a doubtful 
phraseology,-— that ‘ paltering in a double sense,’ which, while 
it reconciles the speaker to the possible truth of his words, im- 
poses on the hearer a meaning, which he who utters them 
would not dare decidedly to avow. 

Observation should be had of that miserable and degrad- 
ed class, now happily, by the force of an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion, gradually diminishing, whose intemperate habits 
cloud their intellect, and render obtuse all moral perceptions. 

An habitual drunkard is no fit subject for an oath; and 
although there might be great difficulty in excluding by law 
the testimony of such persons, yet what they say, even 
in their soberest moments, should be received with the 
most careful allowances. 
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The habit of intemperance, to a greater or less degree, de- 
prives human character of some of its most valuable properties, 
not for the time merely, during which the excitement continues, 
but for all time and under the most favorable subsequent 
circumstances. To say nothing of that moral obliquity, 
which is to be expected from the degraded being who volun- 
tarily deprives himself of reason, there is a consequent fee- 
bleness of judgment, a sickly and vicious imagination, and 
an imbecility of accurate recollection, which are painfully 
perceptible to every one, who is placed i in a situation where 
the testimony of such men is ordinarily adduced; and it is 
among the most destructive consequences of the vice of 
which they are guilty, and one, we think, which has not yet 
been sufficiently regarded, that the poison which has de- 
stroyed their own characters is thus thrown off to enter into 
and contaminate the very aliment of society. It should en- 
courage those, who are concerned in the great work of pro- 
moting reformation in this respect, that they are thereby 
purifying our courts of justice, and thus advancing all those 
most important interests, which it is the business of society 
to secure. 

The subject assumes a higher character in the eye of the 
moralist, than even of the patriot. Better, it would seem to 
him, to abolish all oaths, all form of sacrament, all legalized 
appeal to the Deity in mere civil concerns, than to multiply 
occasions for the gross profanation of his name, and accumu- 
late the fearful and debasing crimes which are the con- 
sequence. But it is enough to state this, without enlarging 
upon it. A kind Providence has placed within our reach the 
remedy for this evil, as well as for others to which we are ex- 
posed. We find this remedy in our institutions, in the educa- 
tion of our people, in the diffusion of knowledge, in the care 
and watchfulness of those who are called to give direction 
to public feeling and public manners. There is a force in 
them, which can control the downward tendency of the rash, 
the inconsiderate, and the deluded. Let us resort to them. 
Let us do what we may to bring the evil to light, certain 
that it can flourish only under the covert of darkness, certain 
that the brightness of knowledge will blast it, certain that 
when the intellectual and moral faculties of the community 
are converged upon it, it will wither and decay. 
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Art. V.— The History of the Christian Religion and 
Church during the Three First Centuries. By Dr. Av- 
custus Neanper. ‘Translated from the German, by 
Henry Joun Rose, B. D. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
London. 1831. 8vo. pp. xxxii and 392. 


NEANDER is regarded by many, as of the highest author- 
ity among ecclesiastical historians. We wish that he had 
fallen into the hands of a better translator. Mr. Rose pro- 
fesses to translate literally. and word for word, when he can; 
the worst possible mode he could have adopted i in regard to 
the original work, the dark and involved passages of which 
often appearing, when translated in this way, as little better 
than coaifasion worse confounded. In any form, however, 
this history, though learned and valuable, could hardly be- 
come popular as a book for general reading, even with schol- 
ars and divines in this country. On the appearance of the 
second volume we may perhaps go more at length into a dis- 
cussion of Neander’s merits as a historian, the fairness and 
thoroughness of his investigations, his appreciation of his 
principal authorities, and the soundness of some of his infer- 
ences and reasonings. At present we shall content our- 
selves with giving a brief analysis of the volume before 
us, with a few extracts on interesting topics, some of 
them containing admissions and concessions entitled to more 
regard on account of the author’s known Orthodox predi- 
lections. 

The Introduction gives a general view of the religious 
state of the Roman, Grecian, and Jewish world, at the time of 
the first appearance and early diffusion of Christianity. It is 
here that the author starts the idea, of which his whole his- 
tory is little more than the expansion and illustration, that 
Christianity is ‘a leaven,’ destined to penetrate, refine, and 
enoble the whole mass of human nature. He speaks also, 
and often with great discrimination and power, of a deep want 
in the human soul of a religion that will accommodate itself 
to its progressive developements; a want not likely to be 
long satisfied either with the gross superstitions of the people 
in Pagan countries, or with the spiritualization of Polytheism 


attempted by some of the philosophers. Hence, as he ob- 
serves, 
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‘There were at that time roving about the Roman empire 
many pretenders to supernatural powers, for whom the existence 
of such a feeling and desire procured acceptance, men in whom, 
as is usually the case during such a season of religious excite- 
ment, a degree of self- delusion or enthusiasm was mingled with 
more or less of intentional deceit. Such was that Alexander of 
Abonoteichos, in Pontus, whose life Lucian has written after 
his usual satirical manner, a man whose pretended enchant- 
ments and predictions found credit all over the world, from 
Pontus to Rome, one who was honored and consulted as a pro- 
phet, even by men who held the highest and most distinguished 
offices in the Roman state. Among the better men of this sort 
we must class the Apollonius of ‘Tyana, so celebrated in the 
apostolic age, who was probably possessed of more extraordinary 
gifts, and was probably under the influence of the Divine Spir- 
it, although by spiritual pride and vanity he had at least in part 
destroyed the talent intrusted to him, instead of keeping it 
pure, and increasing it by faithful and careful use. But it is 
difficult to judge of this man accurately, from the exceeding 
paucity of authentic accounts. ‘Those who, like Philostratus, 
in the third century, have endeavoured to represent him as one 
of the heroes of the ancient popular religion, have injured him 
most deeply in the eyes of posterity. He went about to stir up 
and animate a spirit of religious faith, and furthered fanaticism, 
while he gave food to that curiosity which inquires after the 
things of the invisible world. He spoke against superstition, 
because it served to promote immorality, when men believed 
that they could buy impunity for crime by sacrifices; and he 
declared, that without a moral state of the heart and feelings 
no sacrifice could be well pleasing to the gods. He exclaimed 
against the cruel custom of shows, of gladiators, for when the 
Athenians, who were in the habit of exhibiting these show Ss, In- 
vited him to their assembly, he answered that he could not enter 
a place stained with so much human blood, and that he won- 
dered the goddess did not leave their city. When the president 
of the Eleusinian mysteries refused to initiate Apollonius of 
Tyana, it is difficult to determine whether the Hierophant was 
really in earnest, and thought Apollonius an enchanter, who 
used forbidden arts, or whether he was not rather jealous of the 
great influence opposed to priestcraft, which Apollonius exer- 
cised on the people, and to such a degree, that many considered 
intercourse with him of far more consequence than initiation 
into the mysteries, The concluding formula of all the prayers 
of Apollonius, whick he recommended also to others, who 
would pray, although opposed to the notions of those who think 
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the heart of the supplicant of no consequence in prayer, yet 
shows wherein was his greatest deficiency, a deficiency which 
might well prove to him the source of most of his self-delusions, 
{ mean the prayer: ‘‘ Give me, ye gods, that which I deserve,” 
— dointe wot te ogehourva: the direct contrary to the prayer, 
** Forgive us our debts!” 

‘A desire universally displayed itself for a revelation from 
heaven, which might ensure to the inquiring mind that tran- 
quillity which was neither to be found in the contending sys- 
tems of ancieut philosophy, nor in the antiquated religions, now 
called back to the world in an age of artificial refinement. 
Porphyry, that zealous defender of the old religion, himself al- 
ludes to this desire, so deeply felt; a desire which, while he 
supports himself on the authority of the promises of the gods, he 
endeavoured to satisfy in his collection of old oracular respon- 
ses, as the groundwork of a system of theology. On this sub- 
ject he says, ‘‘ The utility of this work those will best be able 
to estimate, who, feeling an anxious desire after the truth, have 
wished that some open vision of the gods might be granted to 
them, and set them free from their doubts.”’’ — pp. 27-29. 


He then begins the history of the Christian Religion with 
an able and full account of its early propagation, of the ob- 
stacles which opposed it in its first stages, and of the means, 
causes, and spirit, with which this opposition was met and 
overcome. ‘The following is the construction which Nean- 
der puts on the testimony of the early Fathers to the contin- 
uance of miraculous powers in the church during the first 
three centuries, especially in regard to exorcisms. 


‘There were besides, in these times of ferment, when the 
bonds of spiritual and moral life were torn in sunder, a multi- 
tude of persons, sick in body and in mind, who found their in- 
ward spirits utterly convulsed—persons who felt themselves 
seized by a strange power, to which their wills were subjected, 
and, blindly impelled hither and thither, they were agitated by 
an anxiety of which they could give no just account. All the 
powers, therefore, of darkness and destruction, would bestir 
themselves, where the power of healing godliness ought to enter, 
and distraction in man’s nature, with all its terrible consequen- 
ces, would naturally there ensue, and rise to the highest pitch, 
where, in man’s nature, the peace of heaven, which brings all 
things into harmony, ought to be revealed. ‘The unhappy man 
believed himself possessed by evil spirits, and it was then the 
usually received opinion, that they were the cause of such con- 
vulsions. There were many among the heathen and Jews, who 
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pretended, through the means of incense, anointings, simples, 
amulets, and invocations of the evil spirits, in enigmatical and 
high- sounding forms of words, to be able to exorcise them. 

Sometimes such means as had a natural eflicacy in healing, 
sometimes such as, through power over the imagination, which 
has such influence in these cases, cured the patient of his fancy 
for the moment, or repressed it by promises for the future. In 
every case these people only did injury, while they strengthen- 
ed men in their superstition, and in their whole course of un- 
godly existence; while they fought against the kingdom of lies 
only by the power of lies, and drove out one evil spirit by an- 
other. Their imposture was unable to touch the inward source 
of evil, which lay deeper, and by which alone any real cure 
could be effected. Our Saviour said of such cases :—‘‘ How 
shall one go into a strong man’s house and rob him of his goods, 
unless he first bind the strong man, and then rob his house.” 
How much credit such exorcists then obtained, we may judge 
from the thanks which Marcus Aurelius offers up to the gods, 
because he had been taught by a philosopher not to trust 
those tales of miracles and incantations which were related of 
exorcists. An unhappy man of this kind, after seeking help 
in vain at the hands of these impostors, comes to a Christian, 
the Christian considers him possessed, and feels no desire to in- 
quire more precisely into the actual cause of the malady. He 
knows that his Redeemer had overcome the power of the prince 
of this world, and that to him all the powers of evil must yield, 
in what way soever they show themselves. He calls upon him, 
and on the power of the Holy Spirit which is in him ; his prayer 
which calls down the power of heaven works deeply on the dis- 
tracted heart of the patient. Inward peace follows the turbu- 
lent tide which agitated him before, and conducted by this ex- 
perience of the influence of Christianity on himself to a belief 
in it, he becomes now, in every sense, for the first time freed 
from evil spirits, and healed through the enlightening and heal- 
ing power of truth so thoroughly and for ever, that the evil 
spirit returned not to his house, to find it swept and garnish- 
ed for him.’ —pp. 65, 66. 

Neander manifests more solicitude, than most ecclesiasti- 
cal historians, to do justice to the virtues of the heathen Em- 
perors, and even of those who were forward and rigorous in 
persecuting the Christians ; and endeavours to trace these 
persecutions to their true origin in what was probably account- 
ed at the time, in some instance at least, a wise and just policy. 
He also shows that these persecutions were often met and 
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endured, not only by men, but by women and young children, 
with a heroism and magnanimity to which history presents few 
parallels ; but to this conduct, he acknowledges, there were 
frequent and melancholy exceptions. 


He goes on in the Second Section to give the history of 
the formation of the Church, and of church discipline, and 
church divisions, meaning by church divisions, schisms and 
not heresies. Under this head he not only denies the Apos- 
tolic institution of episcopacy, but even of priests as a distinct 


cast or profession, having peculiar rights or prerogatives. 
His words are, 


‘The formation of the Christian Church, being derived from 
the peculiarities of Christianity, must essentially differ from that 
of all other religious unions. A class of priests, who were to 
guide all other men under an assumption of their incompetence 
in religious matters, whose business it was exclusively to pro- 
vide for the satisfaction of the religious wants of the rest of 
mankind, and to form a link between them and God, and godly 
things ; such a class of priests could find no place in Christiani- 
ty. While the Gospel put away that which separated man from 
God, by bringing all men into the same communion with God 
through Christ; it also removed that partition-wall which sepa- 
rated one man from his fellows, in regard to his more elevated 
interests. The same High Priest and Mediator for all, by whom 
all being reconciled and united with God, become themselves a 
priestly and spiritual race! One heavenly King, Guide, and 
Teacher, through whom all are taught from God! one faith! 
one hope! one Spirit, which must animate all! one oracle in 
the hearts of all! — the voice of the Spirit which proceeds from 
God! and all citizens of one heavenly kingdom, with whose 
heavenly powers they have already been sent forth, as strangers 
in the world! When the Apostles introduced the notion of a 
priest which is found in the Old Testament into Christianity, it 
was always only with the intention of showing, that no such 
visible distinct priesthood, as existed in the economy of the Old 
Testament, could find admittance into that of the New; that, 
inasmuch as free access to God and to heaven was once ‘for all 
opened to the faithful by the one high priest, Christ, they had 
become, by union with him himself, a holy and spiritual people, 
and their calling was only this, namely, to consecrate their 
whole life, as a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the mercy of God’s 
redemption, and to preach the power and grace of Him, who 
had called them from the kingdom of darkness into his wonder- 
ful light, and their whole life was to be a continued priesthood, 
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a spiritual serving of God, proceeding from the affections of a 
faith working by love, and also a continued witness of their Re- 
deemer. Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 9. Rom. xi. 1. and the spirit and 
connexion of ideas, throughout the whole Epistle to the He- 
brews.’ — pp. 180-182. 


Again he says: 


‘ At the time of Tertullian, who stands on the boundary be- 
tween two different epochs in the development of the Church, 
we still find more definite traces of the powerful opposition, 
which the original Christian feeling of the universal and spirit- 
ual priesthood, and of the Christian rights founded thereen, 
made to the hierarchy, which was establishing itself. In his 
work on Baptism, which he wrote before his conversion to Mon- 
tanism, Tertullian, in regard to the use of the general rights of 
the priesthood by all Christians, declares the true principle by 
which Divine right and kuman order should be maintained. 
** As far as the thing itself is concerned, the laity have the right 
to administer the sacraments, and to teach in the Churches. 
The word of God and the sacraments were communicated by 
God’s grace to all Christians, and may therefore be communi- 
cated by all Christians, as instruments of God’s grace. But the 
inquiry is here not merely, what is lawful in general, but also, 
what is convenient under existing circumstances. We must 
here apply the declaration of St. Paul, ‘ all things, which are 
lawful, are not convenient.’ With a view, therefore, to the 
maintenance of that order which is necessary in the Church, 
the laity should make use of their priestly rights as to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments only where time and circum- 
stances require it.’’’—pp. 199, 200. 


The Third and only remaining Section in this volume is on 
the Christian Life and Worship ;— the history of Christiani- 
ty, considered as a sanctifying power. We copy in this con- 
nexion the view taken by our author of the moral condition 
of the world at the first publication of the gospel. 


‘On the one hand, stood the spirit of polytheism, deifying 
all the powers of nature, and, under their influence, with fresh 
and vigorous feelings abandoning itself to all the pleasures 
which the natural life is capable of deriving from individual ob- 
jects; on the other, the dark, proud spirit of pantheism, de- 
spising all that is individual, together with all the energies and 
pleasures which are derived from it, as mere false appearances, 
as a delusion which carries man away captive, and as a narrow 
limit which cramps his views—a spirit which only sought by 
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serious abstract contemplation to unite itself with that one sub- 
stantive Being, which hides itself under the deceitful guise of 
these individualities. The first was certainly the prevailing 
spirit in the Roman and Grecian heathenism; but, neverthe- 
less, as the youthful life of the old world was daily waning away, 
as every thing grew old and died, the latter spirit constantly 
gained ‘ground ; and besides this, during these times of power- 
ful intellectual excitement, and lively intercourse between the 
Western world, and the distant East, the theosophic and ascetic 
spirit of the latter had extended itself also widely over the 
West. Christianity, on the contrary, universally raised up a 
new life out of death, and only killed, in order that a nobler life 
might have power to rise up. As soon as it had brought man 
to the consciousness, that the source of evil and impurity was 
not without, that it was not to be sought in ‘pe ome or in sense 
and matter, but in his own inward heart, in sin; that to the 
impure all things are impure, and to the pure “all things are pure ; 
and as soon as it had freed him from this oppressive conscious- 
ness of guilt and uncleanness, by faith in the Redeemer, it re- 
stored to him the universal range of nature, as a purified and 
ennobled temple of God, where the redeemed must glorify his 
God. The fruits of the Spirit, of which St. Paul speaks, are not 
a dark and haughty moodiness, but love, joy, and friendship. 
It is joy in the Holy Spirit, to which he appeals so often, as the 
characteristic of the Christian life.’ — pp. 305, 306. 


It would give us pleasure, if our limits would permit, to 
follow Neander in his account of the gradual efficacy of 
Christianity in changing existing institutions, and of the er- 
rors and abuses of a moral nature or tendency, which sprang 
up and spread themselves in the church. The work, like- 
wise, contains much useful and authentic information respect- 
ing the conduct of the early Christians in regard to the laws 
of the state, in regard to holding civil or military offices, in 
regard to slavery, in regard to forbidden trades and amuse- 
ments, in regard to dress and domestic life generally. 

Neander rejects altogether the doctrine of the divine in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Day as a Christian Sabbath. 


‘The laws of the Sabbath, like all the rest of the ceremonial 
laws of the Jews, could only arise again in Christianity, by be- 
ing spiritualised and ennobled, inasmuch as every day was now to 
be sanctified by the dependence of the whole life on God through 
Christ, on every day, and by the sanctification which the prayers 
of the heart shed over the whole of a Christian day. Inasmuch 
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as the Christian every day pursued the calling entrusted to him 
by God, with godly feelings, preserving his heart in purity from 
all inward contact with what is ungodly, and seeking constantly 
to keep holy the name of his Lord in thought, word, ‘and deed — 
every day was to be a true Sabbath to him. St. Paul expressly 
declares all sanctifying of certain seasons, as far as men deduc- 
ed this from the Divine command, to be Jewish and unevan- 
gelical, and to be like returning to the slav ery of the law, and 
to captivity to outward precepts. Such was the opinion of the 
early Church. At first the Churches assembled every day, as 
for instance, the first Church of Jerusalem, which assembled 
daily for prayer in common, and for the public consideration of 
the Divine word, for the common celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
and the agape, as well as to maintain the connexion between 
the common head of the spiritual body of the Church and them- 
selves, and between one another as members of this body. 
Traces of this are also found in later times, in the daily assem- 
bling of the Churches for the purpose of hearing the Scriptures 
read, and of celebrating the communion. Although, in order 
to meet the wants of human nature generally, consisting as it 
does of sense as well as soul, and those of a large body of Chris- 
tians in particular, who were only in a state of education, and 
were to be brought up to the ripeness of Christian manhood, 
men soon selected definite times for religious admonitions, and 
to consecrate them to a fuller occupation with religious things, 
as well as to public devotion, with the intention, that the influ- 
ence of these definite times should animate and sanctify the rest 
of their lives, and that Christians who withdrew themselves 
from the distractions of business on these days, and collected 
their hearts before God in the stillness of solitude, as well as in 
public devotion, might make these seasons of service to the 
other parts of their life;—yet this was in itself, and of itself, 
nothing unevangelic. It was only a dropping down from the 
purely spiritual point of view, on which even the Christian, as 
he still carries about two natures in himself, cannot always 
maintain himself, to the carnal; a dropping down, which be- 
came constantly more necessary, the more the fire of the first 
animation, and the warmth of the first love of the Christians, 
died away. It was no more unevangelic than the gradual lim- 
itation of the exercise of many rights, belonging to the common 
priesthood of all Christians, to a certain class in the Church, 
which circumstances rendered necessary. But just as the un- 
evangelic made its appearance, when men supposed the exis- 
tence of a separate caste of priests in the Church, which stood 
upon Divine right, when they forgot the common Christian 
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priesthood in the consideration of this peculiar caste of priests, 
when they introduced a contrast between secular and spiritual 
persons among Christians, so also, in this matter, the unevan- 
gelic appeared, when men supposed certain days distinguished 
from others and hallowed by Divine right, when they intro- 
duced a distinction between holy and common days into the 
life of the Christian, and in this distinction forgot his calling to 
sanctify all days alike. The confusion between the Old and 
the New Testament notions manifested itself here in the same 
manner and at the same time, as that which relates to the 
priesthood.’ — pp. 334 — 336. 


Farther on he accounts, as follows, for the introduction of 
the present practice. 


‘Opposition to Judaism introduced the particular festival of 
Sunday very early indeed into the place of the Sabbath; the 
first trace of this custom is in the Acts xx. 7, where we find the 
Church assembled together on the first day in the week, and 
again somewhat later, in Rev. 1. 10, where it is hardly possible 
to understand the day of pa by the words ‘‘ the Lord’s 
day.” Allusion is also made to the festival of Sunday, as a 
symbol of a new life, consecrated to the Lord, in opposition to 
the old Sabbath, in the epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians. 
“If they who were brought up under the Old Testament have 
attained to a new hope, and no longer keep Sabbaths holy, but 
have consecrated their life to the day of the Lord, on which also 
our life rose up in him, how shall we be able to live without 
him?” Sunday was distinguished as a day of joy by the cir- 
cumstances, that men did not fast upon it, and that they prayed 
standing up and not kneeling, as Christ had raised up fallen 
man to heaven again through his resurrection. The festival of 
Sunday, like all other festivals, was always only a human ordi- 
nance, and it was far from the intentions of the apostles to estab- 
lish a Divine command in this respect, far from them and from 
the early apostolic Church, to transfer the laws of the Sabbath to 
Sunday. Perhaps at the end of the second century a false ap- 
plication of this kind had begun to take place, for men appear 
by that time to have considered laboring on Sunday as a sin.’ 
— p. 337. 

The first Christians were admitted to the visible church by 
Baptism. Originally, as Neander concedes, it was admin- 
istered to all among the Jews, who acknowledged their belief 
in Jesus as the Messiah, aid to all among the heathen, who 
acknowledged their belief in the one God, and in Jesus the 
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Messiah. Afterwards a confession of faith was required, in- 
cluding the essentials of Christianity, as held by all churches ; 
but for this purpose, during the first three centuries they 
never went beyond the Apostles’ Creed, as it is called,—a 
creed, as our readers are aware, which contains not one of the 
distinguishing doctrines of modern orthodoxy. ‘The follow- 
ing paragraphs on the original mode of baptism, and the in- 
troduction of infant baptism, are too remarkable to be omitted 
or abridged. 


‘ Baptism was originally administered by immersion, and many 
of the comparisons of St. Paul allude to this form of its admin- 
istration: the immersion is a symbol of death, of being buried 
with Christ; the coming forth from the water is a symbol of a 
resurrection with Christ, and both taken together represent the 
second birth, the death of the old man and a resurrection to a 
new life. An exception was made only in the case of sick 
persons, which was necessary, and they received baptism by 
sprinkling. Many superstitious persons imagined, from attach- 
ing too much importance to externals, that baptism by sprink- 
ling was not valid, and therefore they distinguished those who 
were so baptized from other Christians, by the means of “ cli- 
nici.”’ Cyprian expresses himself strongly against this fancy : 
‘**The heart of the believer is washed in one way, and the soul 
of man is purified by the merit of faith in another. In the sa- 
craments of salvation, when necessity compels and God gives 
permission, the Divine service, though abridged, confers its 
whole efficacy on the believer. . . . . .Or if any one sup- 
poses that they have obtained nothing because they have only 
been sprinkled with the water of salvation, let them not be 
deceived so far as to be baptized again, if they recover their 
health. But if those, who have already been sanctified by the 
baptism of the Church, are not to be baptized again, why should 
their faith be troubled, and the grace of God made a reproach 
to them. Have they, then, obtained the grace of God, but 
obtained it with a shorter and a deficient measure of the gift of 
God and of the Holy Spirit, so that they may be reckoned as 
Christians, but not placed on the same footing with the rest? 
Nay, then, the Holy Spirit is not given by measure, but is shed 
on the believer in its whole fulness. For if the day dawns on 
all alike, and the sun sheds an equal light on all, how much 
more does Christ, the true sun and the true day, impart to all 
in his Church the light of eternal life with impartial equality.” 

‘ As faith and baptism are constaitly so closely connected 
together in the New Testament, an opinion was likely to arise, 
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that where there could be no faith, there could also be no bap- 
tism. It is certain that Christ did not ordain infant baptism ; 
he left indeed much, which was not needful! for salvation, to the 
free developement of the Christian spirit, without here appoint- 
ing binding laws. We cannot prove that the apostles ordained 
infant baptism; from those places where the baptism of a whole 
family is mentioned, as in Acts xvi. 33; 1 Cor. i. 16, we can 
draw no such conclusion, because the inquiry is still to be 
made, whether there were any children in these families of such 
an age, that they were not capable of any intelligent reception 
of Christianity, for this is the only point on which the case 
turns. From the deficiency of historical documents of the first 
half of this period, we must also avow that the want of any 
positive testimony to the custom cannot be brought as an argu- 
ment against its antiquity. The first passage which appears 
expressly to point to this matter, is found in Ireneus. We 
shall consider the whole of this remarkable passage with some 
degree of accuracy. Ireneus is endeavouring to show, that 
Christ did not stop the progress of the developement of human 
nature, which was to be sanctified by him, but that he sanctified 
it, in all its successive stages, in conformity to its essential 
qualities in each: ‘‘ He came to redeem all by himself; all I 
say, who are born again into God through him, infants, children, 
boys, youths, and the old. Therefore he passed through every 
age, and became an infant to infants, sanctifying infants; he 
became a child among children, to sanctify those of this age, 
giving them at the same time an example of piety, of justice, 
and obedience; and for young men he became a young man, to 
set them an example, and to sanctify them to the Lord.” It 
is here of consequence to remark particularly, that infants 
(infantes) are expressly distinguished from children (parvuli), 
to whom Christ can serve as an example, and that these infants 
are represented as being only capable of receiving an objective 
salvation from Christ, who appeared in an age and condition 
similar to theirs. This salvation is imparted to them in con- 
sideration of their being born again in reference to God, through 
Christ. In Ireneus the new birth and baptism are intimately 
connected, and it would be difficult for one to imagine any 
thing else than baptism as meant by the new birth, when used 
in reference to this age. Infant baptism also here appears the 
means by which the principle imparted through Christ to human 
nature from its very earliest developement, might be appropria- 
ted to the salvation of children. We find here the essentially 
Christian notion, from which infant baptism would derive itself 
spontaneously, the more Christianity penetrated into domestic 
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life; namely, that Christ, by means of that Divine life, which 
he communicated to human nature, and revealed in it, has 
sanctified that nature from the very ‘first seed of its develope- 
ment. If every thing was as it ought to be, the child born in 
a Christian family would have this advantage, that he did not 
first come to Christianity from heathenism, or from a natural 
life of sin, but that he would grow up, from the first dawning of 
conscience, under the imperceptible and preventing influence 
of a sanctifying and ennobling Christianity ; with the very first 
seeds of consciousness in the natural life, a Divine principle, 
ennobling nature, would be near him, by which the diviner por- 
tion of his nature might be attracted and strengthened, before 
its ungodliness could come into full activity; and this latter 
evil spirit would here find itself overmatched by its counter- 
poise. In such a life the new birth would form no division, 
that began at any one particular moment, but it would begin 
imperceptibly, and so continue its progress through the whole 
life. Therefore the visible token of the new birth, that is, bap- 
tism, was to be given to the child from its earliest hours, and 
he was to be consecrated to his Saviour from the very first.’ — 
pp. 359 - 361. 


Neander closes his account of the controversy respecting 
the Baptism of Heretics by an illustration taken from real 


life. 


‘Dionysius of Alexandria relates a remarkable case, which 
touches on these points: There was a converted heretic in the 
Alexandrian Church, who for many years had lived as a member 
of the Church, and had taken part in the worship of God in the 
Charch. Having attended the baptism of some of the catechu- 
mens, he remembe red that the baptism which he had received 
in the sect (probably a Gnostic sect) from which he had been 
converted, was entirely unlike that which he then witnessed. 
Had he known that he, who has Christ in faith, has every thing 
which is needful for his advantage and his salv ation, this would 
not have given him so much uneasiness. But as this was not 
clear to him, he doubted whether he could look upon himself 
as a real Christian, and he fell into a state of great anxiety and 
disquietude, because he thought that he was without true bap- 
tism, and without the grace of baptism. He fell down at the 
feet of the bishop in tears, and prayed him to give him baptism 
The bishop sought to tranquillize him, and told him that he 
could not now first be baptized afresh, after he had so long been 
a partaker in the body and blood of our Lord. He told him 
that his having lived so long in the communion of the Church 
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ought to satisfy him, and that he should come with a stedfast 
faith and a good conscience to the holy supper of the Lord. 
But the wretched man was unable to overcome his scruples and 
his unhappiness. Here was an instance of the unhappy effects 
of holding too fast by outward things, and of the mischief which 
arises when men know not how to raise themselves with proper 
freedom to the things of the Spirit, which the inward man em- 
braces through faith.’ — pp. 377, 378. 


We have room for but one extract on the institution and 
early history of the Lord’s Supper. After speaking of the 
gradual introduction of the idea of a sacrifice in the celebra- 
tion of this ordinance, Neander observes, 


‘The usual sort of bread, which was brought by the members 
of the Church, was used for the Supper of the Lord. Justin 
Martyr calls it expressly, ‘‘common bread,” (xowwog agrog); 
those who went on the supposition that Christ celebrated the 
festival of the Passover a day earlier than usual, had no reason 
at all to use any thing but the common sort of bread in the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper; and even those who were of 
a different opinion, did not think the use of unleavened bread 
an essential part of the performance of this rite. We find, how- 
ever, one exception in the case of some Judaizing Christians,* 
which arose from the very nature of the case; for as they kept 
a festival once a year at the Passover, in commemoration of that 
Last Supper of our Lord, it naturally happened that, as Chris- 
tians who were continuing in the observance of the Jewish cere- 
monial law, théy would eat unleavened bread. As, among the 
ancients, and especially in the East, it was not customary to 
drink pure wine, unmixed with water, at meal times, it was 
hence supposed that Christ also used wine mixed with water. 
The taste for higher and mysterious meanings, however, did not 
content itself with the simple, but apparently too trivial, explan- 
ation of this custom, which had become general. ‘The mixture 
of the water and the wine, was to represent the union of the 
Church with Christ. 

‘Originally, the general celebration of the Supper of the Lord, 
united with the celebration of the love- feast, was a mark of daily 
Christian communion. When these daily assemblies could no 
longer take place, the Supper of the Lord became an essential 
part of the Sunday worship, as it appears in Justin Martyr, and 





‘* Epiphanius (Heres. xxx. § 16.) says of the Ebionites of his time, 
that they celebrated the Communion once a year with unleavened 
bread and water. (The latter was because their ascetic habits would 
not allow of the use of wine.)’ 
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the whole congregation took part in the communion, as they 
had responded to the preceding prayer by their Amen. The 
deacons brought the bread and wine to each of the assembly in 
order. It was held necessary that all the Christians resident in 
the town should constantly continue in union with the Lord and 
with his Church, by partaking of this communion; and the 
deacons, therefore, carried a portion of the consecrated bread 
and wine to the strangers, the sick, or the prisoners, who were 
prevented from attending the congregation,’ —pp. 386, 387. 


The work, from which these extracts are taken, as our 
readers will perceive, is one of no ordinary merit. Without 
feeling ourselves obliged or inclined to concur in all the au- 
thor’s statements, much less to adopt all his inferences and 
conclusions, we are impressed with, and it gives us pleasure 
to acknowledge, his profound learning, his patient and thorough 
investigations, and his deep and serious,. though somewhat 
mystical, philosophy. This volume appeared in England last 
August, with an intimation in the Advertisement that the 
second, containing a history of the Christian doctrines and 
heresies, might be expected about the end of the year. 





Art. VI.— The Bravo: a Tale. By the Author of ‘ The 
Spy,’ ‘ The Red Rover,’ ‘The Water Witch,’ &c. In 
Vols. Philadelphia. Cary & Lea. 12mo. 


WE are not among Mr. Cooper’s ardent admirers, but we 
are very willing to be among those who admit him to be a 
very powerful writer in the department of modern, common- 
sense fiction. He has taken good lessons from the illus- 
trious founder of the modern school of novelists; but it is a 
great misfortune for his fame that he should be compared 
with Scott, or ever be called, as some of his admirers 
would have him, ‘ the Scott of America.’ ‘The grandeur of 
the title is too much for our countryman to bear off with 
credit to himself, and, we must charitably believe, is as dis- 
tasteful to him, as it is to his best friends. 

Mr. Cooper’s forte lies in scenes and situations of a certain 
description ; the whole ‘ walk of fiction,’ the whole breadth 
of human feeling and action, is not opened to him. A boat- 
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race, as in the novel before us; abattle; an Indian ambush 
or pursuit upon an Indian trail ; a prairie on fire ; a sea-fight, 
orachase at sea ; any perilous and agitating situation, in fine, 
he describes powerfully. He interests us in ‘ hair-breadth 
’scapes,’ beyond any other writer. His genius stands in no 
need of supernatural terrors, for he is able to work up ordi- 
nary perils into very fearful and agitating exigences. We 
must allow too, that he has a strong feeling of the beauty of 
nature. There are descriptions of Venice in his last work, 
which are exceedingly graphic, and overspread with the 
richest haze of fancy. But in all the finer discriminations of 
life, manners, character, sensibility, and especially of female 
sensibility, he fails, almost as signally, as he succeeds in the 
more palpably exciting and stirring scenes of his novels. 
We know of no books more fitted to make up a volume of 
extracts, whether for the credit of the author, or the success 
of the publisher. We could not, indeed, call them ‘ elegant 
extracts,’ ‘the beauties of Cooper.’ But we would call 
them ‘the chefs-d’euvre of Cooper,’ and we are willing to 
say, by way of set-off to our general lukewarmness, that in 
our opinion there are not more than three or four novelists 
of the present age, whose writings could furnish passages of 
equal power. 

We should not like to say, indicative of equal genius. 
There is expressed by that word, to our apprehension, a ful- 
ness of perfection a moral as well as intellectual gran- 
deur, a beauty of mind, an instinctive sympathy with 
all that is beautiful, lovely, and glorious, a tenderness 
as well as intensity of feeling, a penetrating insight 
into the fairest forms and divinest proportions of things, 
a power, at once, to soar to ‘ the highest heaven of im- 
vention,’ and to sound the profoundest depths of the human 














' heart, a soul thrilling to all the grandest harmonies and 
slightest tones of nature and of life, which we cannot ascribe 
4 to Mr. Cooper. And we say this, not because we feel any 


ill-will to Mr. Cooper, but because, to our humble appre- 
hension of the matter, this word, genius, and some others of 
kindred import, are lavished among us with a freedom that 
degrades them, and makes the ‘ prize of their high calling’ 
altogether toolow an object. That Dedication of Mr. Coop- 
er’s to his publisher, almost at the outset of his career, 
seemed to us, at the time, a bad augury, and we have not 
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been much disappointed since. He tells his publisher, in 
substance, that provided the amount in his leger stands 
fair, he does not care for the critics. That is to say, if the 
books sell well, he is satisfied. But is this enough to satis- 
fy aman of genius? If these pages should chance to meet 
the eye of our far-famed countryman, it is very likely he 
will call to mind the proverb about the prophet’s fate ‘in 
his own country,’ and will think of England and France and 
Germany! But we suspect that the reception of his works 
abroad is owing, in the first place, full as much to astonish- 
ment, as to admiration, and yet more, in the next place, to 
the novelty of the scenes that are drawn in them. 

For the vigor of imagination which Mr. Cooper displays, 

there is a want of versatility and invention, which, we must 
confess, often, as we read on, puts us sadly out of temper. 
The same epithets descriptive of person or manner answer 
for the same individual throughout, and sometimes for the 
whole dramatis persone. ‘Thus, in the work before us, the 
Carmelite’s features are always ‘ mortified features,’ and he 
is always sending out ‘ uneasy looks’ from beneath his cowl. 
The ‘ Bravo’ never appears, but we are told that his face is 
very ‘ pale,’ and his strong emotions are constantly indicat- 
ed by ‘hard breathing.’ And whoever looks a little as- 
kance, is sure to cast ‘ furtive glances’ around. ‘They can- 
not be sinister looks, or stealthy glances, but always ‘ furtive 
glances.’ It is singular that Mr. Cooper should select such 
vague phrases and descriptions for his favorite ones. He is 
a powerful writer in his way, and, what he cares more for, he 
is a popular writer; but that he should be regarded, at 
home or abroad, as satisfying the taste or obtaining the un- 
qualified admiration of all among us, is what we would be 
at some pains to prevent, and to this end we have entered 
our humble protest. 
/ Having done so, desiring our readers to take note, from 
this brief criticism, that we do not always make our office 
a sinecure, we shall proceed to offer some remarks on a 
subject, which seems to us one of great and increasing im- 
portance. 

The present, beyond all former times, deserves to be call- 
ed the age of reading. And yet we suppose there never was so 
much reading, which so little answered the great purpose of 
reading, as that which is now occupying the leisure hours of mil- 
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lions in the civilized world. We say of millions, and indeed the 
time employed in this way has become so great, the business 
of reading has become so vast a business, that, like other 
great employments, it deserves to attract the attention of 
the moralist. And truly we know not why there should be 
a recognised duty in regard to the use of property and the 
government of the senses, and not a recognised duty in rela- 
tion to the employment of time and the direction of the 
thoughts ; why waste and dissipation are to be regarded as 
trifling evils or venial errors, because they touch, not our in- 
comes or estates, but the inherent interests, the very tal- 
ents and treasures of the mind. 

“Nay, there is given to every human being a mind; there 
is given to him this brightest treasure of existence, with the 
express design that he should i improve it. The eift possess- 
es its most essential distinction in the capability of being 
improved; it may be every thing with improvement, and 
can be nothing without it; so that he who neglects ‘to culti- 
vate his mind, can scarcely be said to receive it; he is 
scarcely less than guilty of the folly and ingratitude of re- 
jecting the proffered gift; and that too, be it said with 
reverence, the highest gift in the hand of Heaven to bestow. 
It is, therefore, the first and most imperative duty of every 
human being, it is a duty like that of self-preservation, to 
cultivate his mind, his whole rational and moral nature. We 
say not, by reading necessarily ; there is not always leisure 
nor education for this ; but by all the means that are given, 
by all the discipline of life, by all the tasks that are set for 
our sense and virtue. Yet, we none the less say, to those 
who have the requisite leisure and ability — by reading. 

Let us be pardoned if we shall seem to be preaching, and 
especially from such a text as that which we have placed at 
the head of this article. The truth is that nothing tends to 
awaken a feeling of seriousness more than extreme frivolity ; 
and, it is upon this principle, that from the publication of 
one of the most popular novels of the day, we have taken 
our hint to say some grave things about reading. “ 

It is a signal and unprecedented privilege which thou- 
sands and millions in the world now enjoy, to spend some 
hours of every day or week in reading. ‘The education of 
the mass, even of one people, so limited an education, in- 
deed, as that which gives them the bare ability to read, con- 
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stitutes a new era in the history of mankind. Ignorance, to 
say nothing of the rarity and costliness of books, has, in for- 
mer times, cut off the multitude from this great privilege. 
The heavy and dull hours came to them as to us, the unoc- 
cupied intervals between business and recreation laid a 
burthen of languor upon the spirits then as now, leisure 
pressed harder than toil upon the craving and active mind ; 
but to take from the shelf that silent and never-offending 
¢ompanion, a book, to spell out wisdom and interpret wit 
from the once mystic characters inscribed upon its manifold 
page, to charm away the hours of the winter’s evening or 
of the summer’s noontide by listening to the words of sci- 
ence and genius, — this is a resource, which was unknown, 
unless we speak of the learned few, to the Hindoo and the 
Arabian, to the Greek and the Roman, and to millions of la- 
ter times. 

It was in their condition a feature of great discouragement ; 
and so it is still, in the condition of many nations; and so it 
is habitually regarded and represented by those who look 
with distrust upon the chances of any great and popular im- 
provement in the world. ‘ What is the prospect,’ say they, 
‘that the mass of mankind, poor and ignorant, ground down 
under the weight of toil, and pressed for a livelihood to the 
uttermost exertion of their faculties, will ever rise to the 
dignity of knowledge and freedom, and to the happiness of a 
highly improved social condition?’ It is for a people like 
ourselves, to whom such a discouraging description does not 
apply, whose citizens are all educated in the rudiments of 
learning, whose laborers are not yet turned into machines, 
and we trust never will be, whose men of business have, 
multitudes of them, leisure for some mental improvement, 
whose daughters, the mothers of a coming generation, are, 
multitudes of them, well educated, and have still greater leisure 
to profit by it, — it is for such a nation, where the poor read, 
and in almost the humblest of whose dwellings may be seen 
the annually increasing little collection of books, to remove 
some portion of this long abiding discouragement from the 
doubtful fortunes of the world — to show that men can im- 

ove, that human nature can rise, by opportunities such as ours. 

Vv We must be allowed to say, with these views, that the 
subject on which we are commenting, — that of reading wisely 
and profitably, —rises into great importance. And we ask 
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therefore with corresponding interest, to what account are the 
reading habits of our people turned? 

Now to this question we are about to give a strong answer, 
because we feel strongly ; and if our language shall appear 
too strong, we trust that something will be forgiven to the 
strength of the feeling. But the truth is, in our apprehen- 
sion, that the common reading, the popular reading, almost 
the whole reading, —when you go beyond newspapers and 
pamphlets, — almost the whole book-reading of this country, 
that which is pursued by multitudes at least as serious busi- 
ness, is novel-reading. ‘This, if not literally, is virtually true. 
Four fifths of the books, which are perused by the generality 
of readers, are literally novels. But what isnot literal novel- 
reading, is very like it, and answers little better purpose ; 
itis reading, not for improvement, but for entertainment, and 
for entertainment of the lowest kind, that of the moment, 
that of the fancy or curiosity. ‘The children’s reading is all 
virtually novel-reading, and cannot perhaps be much else. 
That of multitudes of young ladies and easy gentlemen 


goes scarcely beyond the child’s task. And as for profes- 


sional men and sot-disant scholars, what many of them do — 
tell it not in Germany! publish it not among the savans of 
Paris! At any rate, thousands of minds of considerable culti- 
vation, thousands and ten thousands of men and women 
very well educated, nay, (for we must make a case of it,) the 
vast majority of readers in the country spend almost all their 
reading hours, if not in literally reading novels, —that we 
suspect is, with many, not far from the truth after all, — yet in 
reading without any planor project, or thought or imagination, 
of self-improvement. ‘This may seem to be a slight evil, 
and not deserving of such serious notice amongso many evils 
that are greater; and yet we have a sort of odd and uncom- 
fortable morality about us, that will not allow us tothink this 
either right, or reasonable, or wise, or worthy of rational beings. 
We cannot rid ourselves of the impression, that beings, who 
are endowed with a mind, have something to do with it, be- 
sides letting it run to waste, or merely providing for its 
amusement. Other things they are desirous to improve, — 
their estates, for instance, and the methods of acquiring prop- 
erty, their manufactures, their modes of tillage, their ships, 
their houses; yes, they. have plans and projects for im- 
proving these ; it is not enough to be amused with them ; it 
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will not do to be entertained with bargains, or to make sport of 
merchandise ; — but to improve that mind, in which are center- 
edand summed up the whole value, interest, dignity, happiness, 

and design of our existence ; to add, with sedulous care, to 
that inward w ealth, is a project which, so far from being con- 
sidered as a duty, is held to be too visionary and Utopian to 
discuss, even as a matter of speculation. 

In complaining of the reading of the day, as, to a great ex- 
tent, novel-reading, we do not intend to speak disrespectfully 
of that great department of fictitious writing, which, of late 
years, is so abundantly supplying the public demand.| It is 
the vehicle of much pure morality and of much exalted and 
refined sentiment, though it is sometimes (yet how much less 
frequently than in former days? ) perverted to other purposes. 
It is the field which modern genius has chosen for many of its 
most splendid efforts; and fair honors have been won in it, by 
competitors of our own country. 

Nor do we object to the perusal of these writings, in its pro- 
per place and measure. ‘Those who do, may be reminded 
that almost the entire mass of poetry is fictitious w riting ; that 
‘'The Pilgrim’s Progress’ is nothing but a novel; that the very 
parables of Holy Writ are relations, not of real events, but of 
circumstances, imagined and arbitrarily adopted to convey 
moral truth. Itis not the fictitious character of any composi- 
tion, then, that is to set upon it the mark of exclusion ; but the 
moral character, or the effect upon the mind, must be the 
test. On these points, it will be easily seen, we are suffi- 
ciently disposed to be strict ; but to proscribe a whole class of 
writings, for the faults ofsome, or the faulty manner of reading 
others, is the part neither of sense nor of piety. 

Neither do we object to the reasonable desire or pursuit of 
mere entertainment in reading. Let that be an object as far 
as it deserves to be, and as far as circumstances warrant. 
There are times of languor or weariness either of the body or 
of the mind, or of both, when there is scarcely ability for any 
thing but to be entertained. ‘There are times when the mind 
must resign: itself to amusement, or to stupor and sleep. 
Reading is then to be regarded as a recreation, and to be in- 
dulged in for the same purposes, and under the same regula- 
tions, as any other recreation. 

But the principle which we contend for, having made these 
qualifications, is this ; that reading, asa general pursuit, should 
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have some object beyond mere recreation, beyond mere 
entertainment; that it should have, for its distinct and leading 
object, the improvement of the mind. 'To become wiser and 
more intelligent beings; to know more and more of all that 
our Creator has given us the power to know, of nature, of 
the mind, of the eternal principles of truth and virtue; to add 
continually to the stock of just and valuable ideas, and to the 
power of just reasoning upon them; to cultivate all our facul- 
ties, throughout the whole of life, asif it were a school to fit 
us for a nobler action and a higher advancement in some 
loftier sphere, —this should be the object. And to accom- 
plish this, there should be a settled and serious design, we 
believe, if not a definite plan. <A definite plan, indeed, a 
course of studies for this purpose, is what many have ability 
and opportunity to mark out and pursue. But all may en- 
tain a settled design of this nature, which would prevent them 
from giving up their minds to waste, or indolence, or mere 
amusement. 

We presume that we lay down the law of all intellectual, 
and, also, of all moral improvement, when we say, that to 
this end the powers of our nature must be tasked ; more than 
amused, more than employed, that they must be tasked. 
The heart, in this progress, must overcome temptations ; the 
mind must overcome difficulties. ‘To do what we did yes- 
terday is only to confirm ourselves in the position then taken. 
To advance, we must do more than we did yesterday. The 
first process, the process of repetition, is doubtless important. 
It strengthens habit; it fixes the acquisitions of knowledge 
and the perceptions of truth. But to recall the same ideas, 
or to repeat the same efforts forever, would not be to ad- 
vance. One may read for ever, and if his mind passively 
resigns itself to the same entertainment, or mechanically runs 
the round of the same ideas, he will be growing none the 
wiser, nor stronger; he will be, for all his reading, as really 
stationary, as if “he had slept through the years or the ages. 
There must be a grappling with new thoughts, and new forms 
of thought, in order to become intellectual and to grow strong 
in intellect. ‘There must be something studied ; something 
searched out, that is not at first obvious ; something investi- 
gated, that will task the powers of reasoning ; ; something, on 
which the mind will feel that it must pause and concentrate 
its utmost efforts. Labor like this must come in among 
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lighter employments of the mind, or we would not give much 
for any man’s reading. We would not give much for it, that 
is,as a means of mental progress. It may answer other pur- 
poses, but these we are not considering. ‘The question be- 
fore us is, How shall the mind be strengthened and improved ? 
And we know of nothing that will answerthis end, butaction, 
strong action; action, not passion; and there is a great dif- 
ference. ‘There may be a passion of feeling about a book, 
and yet no action of mind whatever. V 

We have sometimes had this question, How shall we im- 
prove? put to us by the young; and none could be more in- 
teresting or put in more interesting circumstances, having re- 
ference, as it often has, both to mental and moral progress, 
and that too, on the very threshold of its great career. We 
have given the best answer we are able to give ; —‘ You must 
make effort. You must resolutely address your heart to the 
task and trial of virtue.*It is no well-devised scheme of 
moral discipline, well as it may be in its place, it is no institu- 
tion nor book, it is no moralist nor preacher, that will save 
yous it is yourself, with God’s helpf that must save you. 
The discipline, the book, the preacher, may arouse and guide, 
but the work you must do yourself.’ And for mental cul- 
ture, of which it is our special business, at present, to 
treat, we say, you must set the mind towork. And we re- 
peat this answer, for thesake of adding, that neither the sub- 
jects nor the books for this purpose are wanting. ‘The phi- 
losophy of mind, of morals, of government, of trade; the 
mathematics, the natural sciences, some or other of these 
subjects will furnish tasks, and there are books in all these 
departments, which are generally accessible. The rage for 
publishing ‘ Libraries,’ as they are called, is putting every thing 
in our way. Nobody, who reads at all, can fail to find some- 
thing upon which to try the powersof his mind. This, then, 
is the point weurge. Read something every now and then, 
we say, that will task you. We will not venture to recom- 
mend books, for reviewers cannot help showing a little 
modesty sometimes, though they are apt to get not much credit 
for it ; but we will venture to say, ‘ Read something, any thing, 
that will put your mind to an effort and stretch to follow it 
out.’ 

We may be thought singular in recommending such a 
course to general readers, and to young readers, but we do it 
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most advisedly and seriously. We believe that the immense 
reading of the day does not yield half the results it might, 
for the want ofa settled purpose of self-improvement; and 
we see no way in which this improvement is to be gained, but 
by some voluntary efforts at thinking; and it does not appear 
to us that even the reading of history, much less that of 
voyages and travels, is likely to awaken this effort. But to 
sipk still further below the point of intellectual activity, to 
throw one’s self into the current of an all-absorbing tale, to 
be borne in dreary listlessness or with hurrying speed upon 
its bosom, to make no other intellectual excursions than 
these, and to make these from day to day, or from week to 
week, never a whit wiser at the end than at the beginning, 
never making any progress of thought, never the more pre- 
pared either for this world or another, —this is a folly and 
sin, against which we think it is ume loudly to protest. It is 
but one step from that absorption in card-playing and other 
games, which occupied so many hours in the social and 
domestic circles of the lastcentury. The objection to excess 
in all these cases is the same; it is, that time and talents are 
wasted, — not merely taken up with recreation, when recrea- 
tion is fit, — but wasted, when they might be devoted to nobler 
ends. 

It is for the young, to whom we have already had reference, 
that we most feel the importance of this subject. We feel it 
as parents, and we cannot help regarding it as eminently de- 
serving of the attention ofall parents. Much is said, at this 
day, about the great advantages that are enjoyed for educa- 
tion; and nothing is more frequently pointed to in proof of 
this, than the children’s book-shelves. Now we confess that 
we look upon this multiplication of books, or, to speak more 
accurately, upon the use which is made of them, with more 
distrust and doubt than upon any other department of 
early discipline. Discipline —didwesay? ‘These booksare 
the very foes of discipline. They are the most of them 
novels, and nothing else but novels. The reading of them,;as 
we have already said, is novel-reading. And there are as 
jaded, and almost as listless novel-readers in the ten thou- 
sand nurseries of the land, as there are stretched upon the 
parlour couches, — not to say, in the study easy-chairs. Chil- 
dren too much indulged in this way, — and that may happen 
long enough before the parent is aware of it, — acquire an 
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almost inveterate hostility to all severe application of mind. 
There are thousands of such, who need to be put, without 
delay, upon a dispensation of hard study, to save them from 
utter ruin. Alas! for those, whose parents, instead of offer- 
ing any counte! ‘action to this mighty power of the press, 
resolve that their children shall have nothing but a lot of 
ease and gratification, that they shall be urged with no tasks, 
that they shall be leudi in none but inviting and flowery paths, 
to the heights of knowledge and power. It is all mistake ; and 
utter mistake. There are no steps to those heights, but 
rugged steps. ‘There is no way of intellectual ady ancement, 
but the way of strenuous effort and patient toil. 

The subject has wider bearings. It concerns the national 
character, that a healthful and manly taste be cultivated. It 
concerns the national literature. Authors write to be read ; 
and if nothing will be read but what is easy and amusing, or 
if the prevailing and craving demand is for that species of 
composition, if profound disquisitions of learning stand buta 
poor chance with the people, if all science must be brought 
within the compass of ‘ Libraries of Entertaining Know- 
ledge,’ if the deeper meditations of genius must give place to 
the light and flashy productions of extemporaneous wit and 
fancy, it is not difficult to predict the result. We shall havea 
light and trifling literature. We shall have the songs of the 
Troubadours back upon us. We shall hear again that flagi- 
tious reasoning, as abandoned in morals as in taste, that talks 
of soft and voluptuous forms and features, from which severe 
intellect is banished, as the forms and features of beauty. We 
shall hear of that light and graceful drapery wherewith 
imagination clothes its creations, and which cannot bear the 
eye of reason. We shall become excessively afraid of good 
sense, and account that dull, whichis, if it can be understood, 
the grand and predominant quality of real genius. Heaven 
avert the plague from our young and rising literature ! 

The truth is, that the same law obtains in the cultivation of 
the mind that governs all other success, —the law of labor. 
Woe to the young man who thinks to rise to the heights of 
intellectual power by any easy flight! All the noblest 
efforts of the mind are intense, laborious, patient efforts. All 
real genius, all true originality , all lofty poetry, all powerful 
writing and speaking consist in these, and in nothing else. 
And the young man,—the professional man, let us say, in 
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particular, —who spends much of his time in reading Reviews 
and Romances, and abhors every severe task, though he may 
beaclever or a respe ‘ctable man,can never be much more, be 
his talents what they may. 

The rule we have proposed, as one that ought to govern 
the hours of reading, may be unusual, and may be thought, 
we are aware, too strict for general application. It may need, 
therefore, tobe defended ; and we wish to say a word or two, 
to objections that may be easily anticipated. Some will 
think that they are too ignorant, ill-educated, or ordinary ; 
others, that they are too old, to take up the business of im- 
proving their minds. 

Our answer shall be brief. We ask such objectors if they 
expect to remain for ever ignorant and ordinary. Nay, we 
ask then if it is their expectation at all, tolive for ever.  Itis 
striking to observe how little the great doctrine of immortality 
has yet entered into most of the practical calculations of this 
life ; how little that sublime truth has yet penetrated into the 
mass of our actual and governing sentiments and principles. 
A man says, ‘1 am ignorant, and cannot learn ; | am ill-edu- 
cated, and have no intellectual habits, and cannot form any ; 
I am ordinary, and cannot improve:’ and he who says this, 
stands upon the threshold of an immortal progress, and may 
hope to surpass all that angels now are, in the career of im- 
provement. From the opening vision of eternity, that in- 
vites him to its high and ever-rising seats of knowledge, he 
sinks down into supineness and despondency. And why? 
Because he knows so little now. Strange argument, in itself 
considered! as if a man should say, ‘I am poor, therefore I 
will not try to better my condition; I am degraded in reputa- 
tion, therefore I will not attempt to rise; 1 am miserable, 
therefore I will not strive to be happy.’ But yet stranger 
is the argument, with the lights of eternity shining upon our 
path; and worse than strange, it is inadmissible, it is fatal to 
all progress, since so long as there are different degrees 
of knowledge in the creation, all, that are not at the highest 
point, may, by the same reasoning, give up indespair. It has 
been said, that a well-educated school- -boy of this day knows 
more on many subjects, than did Socrates or Cicero. And 
shall men, —men, whostand on such vantage-ground, conclude 
that they never can advance? And howare they ever toad- 
vance, but by taking, at some time or other, the first step? 
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If they expected to live some thousands of years on earth, 
and felt that, without improvement, without being provided 
with intellectual resources, their minds must pine and perish, 
would they not consent to begin? But why should they ex- 
pect any easier rule, because the progress of their being is to 
lead them to another world ? 

But there is another sort of objection. ‘Iam too old to 
learn. Whatever I might have been, if I had been thorough- 
ly educated, or if I had improved my opportunities, 1 am too 
old to change ‘my course now ; the time has gone by with me.’ 
And this is often said by one whose years do not number 
more than forty or fifty. What a strange misconception, we 
must say again, —what a strange misconception is this for 
beings with the hope of immortality to bear their thoughts 
onward! ‘The infinite ages are before us; we have lived fifty 
or seventy years, and we say, that we are too old to take up 
the task of self-improvement; that the time is gone by for 
entering upon that work, for which life and being and immor- 
tality are given. 

Christianity, if we believe in it, will teach us new views 
both of time and eternity, both of the mind and of our duty 
toit. The gift of such faculties as ours will seem vast, and 
will awaken the most solemn consideration of the means for 
their improvement. We shall not care for the improvement 
ofany thing more than of this inward and wonderful being. , 
We shall consult it, as a being travelling to eternity, and ask 
of it as some enshrined and mysterious oracle, how its demands 
are to be met, its wants satisfied, and its destinies fulfilled. 
Life will be clothed with fresh and never-dying interest. Its 
prospect will not be that of leading us through dull years, ; 
through tasks rendered wearisome by repetition, through 
pleasures rendered irksome by familiarity. Its very age will 
be youthful ; the youth of an everlasting life. Its very last 
hour will be an hour to be improved as connected with end- 
less ages. 

Such, then, in the Christian estimate, will be the mind, and 
such the duty of its improvement; and the hour, whenever it 
comes, that may be devoted to this end, will not be the sport 
of every idle vanity, but will be held sacred, as if it were a 
Sabbath hour, — sacred to the soul, sacred to eternity ! 
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Art. VII. — The American Common-Place Book of Poetry ; 
with occastonal Notes. By Grorce B.Cueever. Bos- 
ton. Carter, Hendee,& Babcock. 1831. 12mo. pp. 405. 


Tue literary rank of a collector of pieces of poetry or prose 
written by other people, is not very high in the general esti- 
mation, because his office is thought to require no talent, and 
but a very ordinary kind of labor. It appears to us, that this 
is taking an unfair and superficial view of the matter. We 
do not contend that it needs high genius to cull elegant 
extracts and compile a common-place book, but we do assert 
that not only industry, but good taste, poetic feeling, and a con- 
siderable knowledge of books are all necessary in the getting 
together of a collection of poetry or prose, which shali be worth 
reading or keeping. ‘The business is quite a different one 
from that of raking hay. It is not only collection, but selec- 
tion; and for selection higher qualities are demanded than 
those of a day-laborer. 

These higher qualities, which all such collectors of litera- 
ture should have, but of which too many have proved them- 
selves destitute, are those which go to form the faculty of 
discrimination. ‘The collector of a common-place book of 
poetry, for instance, should have a susceptibility to what is 
truly beautiful, sublime, and affecting in poetry, that he may 
be able to discriminate between compositions which possess 
these characters, and those which only counterfeit them, 
offering tinsel and gaudiness for beauty, bombast for sublimity, 
and mawkishness for pathos. He should have an ear for the 
music of poetry, that he may be able to discriminate between 
the rugged and the smooth, the harsh and the grateful. He 
should moreover have a 11ind as well as an ear, that he may 
be able to discriminate between that poetry which is merely 
a pleasant sound, and that which combines sound with sense. 
He must have all these qualities, or his work will be a wretch- 
ed patchwork, with good pieces in it here and there, by 
chance, and because he could not well help finding them 
among the mass, but with bad and flimsy pieces every where. 
There is one requisite more which the collector must have, 
if he intends his work for the eyes of moral and Christian 
people, — he must havea true and deep respect for religion, 
or at least for virtue and moral purity, so that he will from 
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principle avoid the introduction of any tainted composition, 

however it may be recommended by the venal graces of 

poetry. ‘The man who will put into a book, which from its 

character 1 is a family and social book, any thing to offend the 

serious," Or cause mode ‘sty to hold its tongue and hide its 

head, is not so much a subject for criticism, as for the House 
of Correction. 

The ‘American Common-Place Book of Poetry’ amply 
denotes that its editor possesses the best qualifications for 
such a work. We know of no collection of the kind, which 
seems to us so good, and so well adapted to answer its end. 
It is made with taste, with judgment, and with religious feel- 
ing. It will not only amuse, but edify the leisure hour. It 
is, besides, a fair representative, and even epitome, of Ameri- 
can poetry; for what is the whole body of American poetry 
but a great common-place book? ‘There is not a poem, 
worthy of the name, in the whole compass and extent of it. 
It consists altogether of scraps, — many of them, to be sure, 
exquisite scraps, —and all our poets, living and dead, how- 
ever beautifully some of them have written, are only scrap- 
writers, after all. We say not soin disparagement of them, 
but merely to state the fact. 

Mr. Cheever has fallen into one or two mistakes with re- 
gard to the origin of his specimens. This was to have been 
expected. A great deal of pretty poetry appears only in our 
newspapers, the editors of which seldom give themselves 
the trouble of telling us where it comes from, even if they 
know. A collector of American poetry is thus led into fre- 
quent danger of transferring a piece from the corner of a 
newspaper, as American, which had been copied by the edi- 
tor from some English paper or magazine, in the usual 
slovenly manner, without note or acknowledgment of any 
kind. Deceived in this way, probably, Mr. Cheever has 
given us Charlotte Smith’s ‘Sonnet to the Moon.’ He took it 
from the ‘ Massachusetts Spy.’ And the way in which it got 
into the Spy we believe to be as follows. ‘The well known 
Mr. Isaiah Thomas of Worcester printed an edition, many 
years ago, of Miss Smith’s Sonnets. He was also the editor 
of the Spy. It was very natural, therefore, that while the 
Sonnets were going through the press, he should now and 
then slide one of them into his Poet’s Corner, to save trouble, 
and give his readers a taste of the forthcoming book. We 
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are surprised, notwithstanding, that Mr. Cheever should not 
have recognised this familiar sonnet, and we suspect he is 
surprised himself, for he must have been acquainted with it. 
Well do we remember that ‘Queen of the silver bow!’ and 
how very fine we used to think it ; and well do we remember 
the copperplate engraving which stood opposite to the sonnet 
in that identical edition, representing a young lady in a senti- 
mental attitude, gazing with all her eyes on an exceedingly 
bright moon. 

The lines entitled ‘The Two Homes’ sound to us very 
much like Mrs. Hemans. We will not be positive, however, 
that they are hers. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Cheever in all the estimates 
which he forms of the comparative merits of our poets. We 
cannot place Mr. Dana at the head of them, though we should 
place him high. We cannot go along with him entirely in 
his admiration of Mr. Carlos Wilcox. We confess that we 
never saw his name before; but that has nothing to do 
with the question of his merits. If his life had been spared, 
he probably would have grown into a poet, for he had the 
elements of one. Mr. Cheever seems to have been misled 
in his judgment of him, by a feeling resembling the ardor of a 
discoverer. We agree that the images in the following lines 
‘make up a picture,’ not indeed ‘znimitably beautiful,’ but 
‘beautiful, and true to nature’; but such lines never could or 
ought to have been popular, they are so deficient in smooth- 
ness, harmony, and ease. 


‘A sultry noon, not in the summer’s prime, 
When all is fresh with life, and youth, and bloom, 
But near its close, when vegetation stops, 

And fruits mature stand ripening in the sun, 
Soothes and enervates with its thousand charms, 
Its images of silence and of rest, 

The melancholy mind. The fields are still; 

The husbandman has gone to his repast, 

And, that partaken, on the coolest side 

Of his abode reclines, in sweet repose. 

Deep in the shaded stream the cattle stand, 

The flocks beside the fence, with heads all prone, 
And panting quick. The fields, for harvest ripe, 
No breezes bend in smooth and gracefuP waves, 
While with their motion, dim and bright by turns 
The sunshine seems to move; nor e’en a breath 
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Brushes along the surface with a shade 

Fleeting and thin, like that of flying smoke. 
The slender stalks their heavy bended heads 
Support as motionless as oaks their tops. 

O’er all the woods the topmost leaves are still ; 
E’en the wild poplar leaves, that, pendent hung 
By stems elastic, quiver at a breath, 

Rest in the general calm. The thistle-down, 
Seen high and thick, by gazing up beside 
Some shading object, in a silver shower 

Plumb down, and slower than the slowest snow, 
Through all the sleepy atmosphere descends ; 
And where it lights, though on the steepest roof, 
Or smallest spire of grass, remains unmoved. 
White as a fleece, as dense and as distinct 
From the resplendent sky, a single cloud 

On the soft bosom of the air becalmed, 

Drops a lone shadow as distinct and still, 

On the bare plain, or sunny mountain’s side ; 

Or in the polished mirror of the lake, 

In which the deep reflected sky appears 

A calm, sublime immensity below.’ — pp. 68, 69. 


We cannot spare room for the whole of the extract as 
given by Mr. Cheever. ‘The remainder is very good, 
and very descriptive, but like most of the specimens from 
Wilcox, it is, owing to a certain ungracefulness of ex- 
pression and rhythm, hard to read and rather tiresome. In 
justice to both the gentlemen, we will quote another piece by 
the same writer, headed ‘September,’ with which we have 
no heart to find fault, because it is in the main so beautiful. 


‘The sultry summer past, September comes, 
Soft twilight of the slow-declining year ; — 
All mildness, soothing loneliness and peace; 
The fading season ere the falling come, 
More sober than the buxom blooming May, 
And therefore less the favorite of the world, 
But dearest month of all to pensive minds. 
”T is now far spent; and the meridian sun, 
Most sweetly smiling with attempered beams, 
Sheds gently down a mild and grateful warmth. 
Beneath its yellow lustre, groves and woods, 
Checkered by one night’s frost with various hues, 
While yet no wind has swept a leaf away, 
Shine doubly rich. It were a sad delight 
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Down the soomth stream to glide, and see it tinged 

Upon each brink with all the gorgeous hues, 

The yellow, red, or purple of the trees, 

That, singly, or in tufts, or forests thick, 

Adorn the shores; to see, perhaps, the side 

Of some high mount reflected far below 

With its bright colors, intermixed with spots 

Of darker green. Yes, it were sweetly sad 

To wander in the open fields, and hear, 

E’en at this hour, the noon-day hardly past, 

The lulling insects of the summer’s night ; 

To hear, where lately buzzing swarms were heard, 

A lonely bee long roving here and there 

To find a single flower, but all in vain; 

Then, rising quick, and with a louder hum, 

In widening circles round and round his head, 

Straight by the listener flying clear away, 

As if to bid the fields a last adieu; 

To hear, within the woodland’s sunny side, 

Late full of music, nothing, save, perhaps, 

The sound of nut-shells, by the squirrel dropped 

From some tall beech, fast falling through the leaves.’ 
pp. 77, 78. 

‘Soft twilight of the slow-declining year,’ is an exquisite 
line, and the ‘lonely bee’ and the ‘nutshells by the squirre} 
dropped,’ could only have been introduced by one who look- 
ed on nature with the eyes of a poet. 

Now that we are upon the subject of autumn, and squirrels, 
and bees, we cannot refrain from quoting, though we know 
that almost every body has read it, Mr. Bryant’s ‘ Death of 
the Flowers.’ Here is description, here is feeling, and here is 
music too, music of the most tender, soul-subduing kind. 
Ever since it first was published by its author, the woods and 
flowers of autumn have seemed to sing it to us every time 
the season came round, and we could walk out into the coun- 
try to enjoy it. 


‘The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and 
sere. 

Heap’d in the hollows of the grove, the wither’d leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrub the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the gloomy 
day. 
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Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprung 
and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves, the ge ntle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie ; but the cold November rain 

Calls not, from out the cloomy earth, the lovely ones again. 


‘The wind-flower and the violet, they perish’d long ago, 

And the wild-rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beauty stood, 

Till fellthe frost from the clear, cold heaven, as falls the plague 
on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, glade, 
and glen. 


‘And now, when comes the calm, mild day, as stillsuch days 

will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home, 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees 
are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he 
bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 


‘And then I think ofone who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side: 
In the cold moist earth we laid her when the forest cast the 
leaf, 
And wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief; 
Yet not unmeet it was, that one, like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers.’ 


pp. 35, 36. 


This could not, of course, have been omitted in Mr. Cheev- 
er’s collection. Of this ‘tell ction we would repeat our 
hearty recommendation, observing as we Close, that the same 
pure taste which is shown in its pages, is exhibited i in two 
former works of a similar description, his ‘ Studies in Poetry,’ 
and his ‘ American Common-Place Book of Prose. ’ 
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[For the Christian Examiner. ] 


Arr. VITI.— A Second Letter, in which the Investigation of 
the Meanings of Aiay in Ancient Greek is continued. 


Desrrovus of investigating the habits of aiéy in ancient 
Greek, so farasI might, Thave now pursued the inquiry through 
the entire works of Aristotle and Plato, together with the 
short treatise of Timeus Locrus on the ‘ Soul of the World.’ 
I have endeavoured to detect every instance of this word 
and aierog in these writings, and hope to have succeeded in 
so doing. It is my present purpose to exhibit these instan- 
ces, with such remarks as may seem appropriate ; and with 
the reservation of the right of being corrected in any involun- 
tary error, [ now bear witness to the following facts. 

in all the works of Aristotle, excepting those named in my 
former communication as having been examined, there are 
only two instances of «ivy as used by him originally ; ; none 


of aicmog. ‘The two instances are as follow, —viz. 
De Part. Animal. Lib. i. cap. 5. Vol. 1. p. 974. D. 
. Twy ovary Ogu poet OUVEDTAOL, Tus bev uyev7 tous xot ap Iugtovs 


sive, TOY UMUYTA ainva, Tae Dé METEZEW YEVEGEWS “OL gtoovus. 

‘ Of those substances which consist by nature, some are un- 
generated and incorruptible, through (or with respect to) the en- 
tire EXISTENCE ; but some partake of generation and corruption. 

Rhetor. Lib. i. cap. 13. Vol. 11. p. 542. B. 

Speaking of laws, he remarks, in substance, that they are 
deficient from necessity ; seeing ‘duties are so many and va- 
rious, that legislators are sometimes unw illing to enumerate 
them all ; and sometimes they do not perceive them all; and 
some things cannot be accurately enumerated on account of 
t their infinity ; ; and he adds, 

vmohsinoy yuo oe o uioy Staegumovrtas. 

‘ For existence would indeed forsake them enumerating.’ 

These two instances, after all the former, are of little fur- 
ther use, than as they finish the inquiry in regard to this one 
author. In the first; vio» may possibly signify term of ea- 
istence ; but, it appears to me, that Aristotle intended to rep- 
resent by it the integrity, or wholeness, of the existence in 
question ; the completeness of a vital principle. 





* See No. 44, for May, 1831. 
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In the the second instance, also, the sense of term of exis- 
tence is admissible, with a different translation of tmodeizor* 
but, that of simple life, or principle of existence, seems rath- 
er more consonant to the state of the case. I produce them, 
more because they complete the inquiry so far Aristotle is 
concerned, than for any special weight they bear in establish- 
ing the meaning of this word; although they do their part for 
this purpose, among the rest. 

Every instance of aioy in Aristotle has now been produced. 
There is no need of any further comment upon them than 
has already been made. Simple ExisTeNncE is the prevail- 
ing meaning of this word, both in his definition and usage ; 
and more commonly than otherwise, it signifies an existence 
which lives, or partakes of vitality ; viewing his expressions 
with proper reference to the ideas of spiritual existences pre- 
valent in his day. It is not improbable, also, that, in some 
instances of this word, he had reference to the entire sum of 
spiritual being, existing as a whole in the Divine Mind. In 
which case, ai#y would represent spirituality, in the most ex- 
tensive sense. On this meaning of the word, more will be 
said, in commenting on its usage in Plato. 

In Aristotle’s Physic. Lib. viii. cap. 1., he introduces an 
extract from Empedocles, containing this word. Aristotle is 
discussing the question ; ‘ Whether motion be eternal [ ¢idios]. ” 
He introduces the opinion of Empedocles, ‘ that things are 
sometimes moved, and again are at rest. That they are moved 
indeed when love makes one from many, or strife makes many 
from one ; and they rest in the intermediate times ; speaking 
thus : — 

7 wey Ev ex mheovoy utuacdnxs gveaPat’ 
"TT Sé med Srapuytos ivdc, WAgov extehePovot, 
Th wey yiyvovtad te, zai ov ogioww tumedos aor. 
‘ Either, indeed, one attains to be born from many; or again, 


one being produced, many are completed; and thus they are 
generated ; and EXISTENCE is not permanent in them.’ 


The aia» [existence | of Empedocles, is evidently the same 
principle of being, as is that of Aristotle, to sivad te xat fijy. 

There is also a short poem of 168 lines, called The Sphere, 
attributed to Empedocles by many, although the author is 
doubtful. It is however a very ancient work. It contains 
one instance of the word in question ; and in connexion with 
the extract just quoted from Empedocles, it may be well to 
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introduce it. The writer, after having described the con- 
stellations, says: ‘ Whether, therefore, motherless Pallas 
provides for mortals; or whether the Sun ordained the dis- 
position of the stars, it is the workmanship of Gods ; and a 
human mind is not able to describe it compendiously. Con- 
sider then how well nature, her own artificer, hath pervad- 
ingly distributed the course of the world and of Ex1sTENCE.’ 

“Adger 5é xdouov tov dé T uidvog Soouor 

“Ne ev Srectadunoer avroveyos pvaic. 


Certainly aid» is any thing else than eternity here; be 
the work that of whomsoever, and of whatever age, it may. 

In all the works of Plato, I have discovered eight instances 
only of aiwy, and five only of «iavvoc. Atovmvvos occurs once, 
and waxeuiwy twice. After a careful examination of every 
line, I have not detected any other instance of aia» or aidvrios, 
either alone, or in composition ; and do not believe there are 
any more. 

In further discussion, I pass by the instances of poxgaier, 
with the single remark, that they mean long-existent, in both 
cases. They occur, the one in De Repub. Lib. ii. Vol ii. 
p- 383. B.— The other in Epinomis, (Vol. i. p. 982. A.,) 
published among Plato’s works, although it was probably 
writtenby one of his disciples. 

Of the thirteen instances of aidy and aiaoc, seven are in 
the Timeus, together with the one of dimmvrios, and within 
the compass of seventy pages. 

It is my desire, and will be my endeavour, to present these 
words so, that an English reader may be able to form an ac- 
curate estimate of their meaning in the use of the Athenian 
Sage. I know not how to do this more fairly in regard to 
aiov, than by uniformly translating it ExIsTENCE, the word 
which corresponds with it in an overwhelming majority of the 
instances already produced, giving, at the same time, an ex- 
hibition of the connexion in which it occurs, as nearly as may 
be. I shall thus leave each reader to judge what kind of 
existence is signified in each particular instance; claiming, 
also, the liberty of expressing my own opinion as I may. 

But what shall we do with ates? Here, to all appear- 
ance, is anew word. It has not occurred in any one of the 
consulted writers; although they range through a period of 
about 600 years of Grecian literature. It is clear, however, 
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that it bears an adjective relation to air. It must, therefore, 
be understood as expressing the different qualities which be- 
long to that noun. In fairness, then, it ought to be translat- 
ed by an English word bearing the same relation to the 
English term existence, and expressing the qualities which 
belong to this English noun. The adjective which most nat- 
urally offers itself to be employed in this intention is existen- 
tial; an uncouth and uncommon word, to be sure; but yet 
not wholly unknown to our language. I should have used it in 
my former communications, could I have found it any where as 
an English word; for I dared not employ so strange a term, 
without some trus stworthy authority. I have since seen it in- 
troduced in Webster’s Dictionary, with Bishop Barrow quoted 
as using it. It is there defined, merely ‘ having existence.’ 
Resting on this evidence for the word as being lawful English, 
i employ it, in the present discussion, for translating uiwvLog * 
believing, that, in so doing, I do not present the English reader 
with a term of stranger aspect, than «icinog presented to a 
Greek, in the days of Plato and Timeus the Locrian ; both of 
whom employ this word, although only in a very few cases. 
But I must claim the right of considering i is as bearing a full 
adjective relation to the noun existence ; whether this noun be, 
in any case in hand, a generic name for that which ewists ; 
or, in other cases, a specific name for some particular exis- 
tence in question ; attributing to the English term existence 
every meaning belonging to the Greek aisr. 

Existen1aL, therefore, would signify — having existence ; 
— complete according to its nature, so as to possess an entire 
principle of existence ; ; — essentially associated with exts- 
tence ; — partaking of the nature of existence ; — pervading 
existence ;— enduring with existence ; — resembling éxts- 
tence; —&ec. And, with reference to any particular exis- 
tence at any time in question, it would sigmfy, — vital ; — 
dispensational ;—relating to a state or order of things ;— 
periodical ; — enduring ; — spiritual ; — &e. In ser iptural 
usage, other meanings may arise for both the adjective and 
the noun, from their connexion with the Hebrew my. But 
my present labor is with classical Greek ; and I name the 
above, as what I believe to be proper meanings of «ico¢ in 
that language ; and what, of course, I consider as compre- 
hended in the English verm existential, when employed in 
translating it. And, that every reader may have a fair oppor- 
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tunity of judging for himself, in the present inquiry, aio will, 
in every case, be rendered EXISTENCE, and aioviog EXISTEN- 
TIAL. This, at least, will be admitted to be fair dealing. 

rh . 

The instances in Plato are as follow : — 

Protagoras, Vol. 1. p.345.C. Wherefore, I will not consume 
my lot of EXISTENCE [woigey uidros| [measure of human life, ] 
seeking what is impossible to be, the vain and idle hope, an 
ammaculate man. — Plato is here quoting Simonides; I be- 
lieve, his very words. It may be reckoned, however, among 
the instances occurring in Plato. ‘There cannot be much, if 
any, difference in the meaning of «iar, be the words, in the 
sentence, those of the one or the other. 

Gorgias, p. 448. C. Prudence makes our EXISTENCE 
[ror aimva yuav| proceed according to rule; imprudence, ac- 
cording to chance. 

De Legib. Lib. iii. Vol. 1. p. 701. C. 

Leading an EXISTENCE involved in troubles [yadenoy 
aiava|;—a wretched life. 

The obvious meaning of aiay in these three instances is 
human life ; or, existence, considered as the state of being 
alive in this world; without reference to a longer or shorter 
duration of that state. 

There is also the following instance in the Axiochus, which 
may or may not be received as Plato’s work. 

Axioch. Vol. 1. p. 370. C. -- Could human nature have seen 
that the received conditions of the world are associated unto 
EXISTENCE [COMPLETENESS | [sic ror uiwra], unless there were 
some spirit truly divine in the soul, by which it has an under- 
standing and knowledge of such things ?—TI name complete- 
ness, as the proper meaning of «idy in this place, because the 
reference is so plain to the action of the human mind, in dis- 
covering a complete or perfect system of harmonizing laws in 
nature, by a careful observation of the phenomena of the uni- 
verse. Itis impossible, the writer could have meant eternity by 
aioy* for he could not have said, that man, by his intellectual 
powers, could ascertain of a surety, that the world should en- 
dure for ever. It is possible, however, that he might have had 
reference to the original zdea, or spiritual form, or existence 
in God, according to which Plato and his disciples believed 
the universe to have been formed ; ; and with which, they be- 
lieved all things to be mysteriously associated. Perhaps it 
was with some such reference as this, that he called what I 
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have translated received conditions, 1aMjuata. If it were so, 
the sentence would read, ‘ that the received conditions of the 
world are associated according to the spiritual existence in 
God,’ by the flowing forth of which the universe and all things 
in it were generated. On the use of aio in the sense here 
alluded to, more will yet be said. But I think the sense of 
completeness more consonant, on the whole, to the tenor of 
the present sentence, and, therefore, translate it so. 

The foregoing are all the instances of awry in Plato; ex- 
cepting those in the ‘Timeus, which will be produced here- 
after in one quotation. On those above, no further comment 
is needed. 

There are, likewise, two instances of aiw0s, besides what 
occur in the Timeus; as follows : — 

De Repub. Lib. ii. Vol. 1. p. 363. D. 

Having stated, what providential favors Homer and Hesiod 
affirm that the gods grant the just, in this life; he proceeds 
to state, in substance, that Museus, and his son, proclaim for 
them greater favors from the Gods than these, for carrying 
them to Hades by the word, 1 dom, [probably their doctrine, | 
and giving them repose, and preparing the banquet of the holy 
ones, they make me, crowned, spend all the time contin- 
ually intoxicated ; 

Esteeming the hee st recompense of virtue to be EXISTENTIAL 
intoxication [ue Inv aierior] 51, e. an intoxication pervading the 
whole person, and absorbing all his faculties, or whole self. 
A state, which, should it take place on this side of Hades, 
might, in coarse English, be called being dead drunk. And, 
verily, there seem to be some of our race, whose opinion of 
supreme felicity appears too much like that of Muszus and his 
son. Nor will it be denied, that some of the ideas of the an- 
cients, concerning the condition and employment of souls in 
Hades, were not far removed from those of the rudest of man- 
kind. 

Perhaps, as the reference is to souls in Hades, you may 
think the expression ought to have a spiritual rendering. If 
so, you can say, spiritual intoxication. And if you doubt 
whether such a thing can be, you need only go into some of 
the assemblies of modern fanatics ; observe the movements 
there taking place, the springings up and fallings down; see 
the contortions; hear the screams; and witness the feelings 
exhibited ; and, I think you will not doubt that sou/, as well 
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as body, may be intoxicated ; and the whole being, for the 
present time, be absorbed in the complete intoxication [uédny 
aLevioy. | 

In any case, it can hardly be possible, that the author was 
contemplating the duration, but the nature and quality and 
extent of that, which constituted the supreme felicity in view. 
He represents it as constant [1ov uxarte zooror 7d, per omne 
jam tempus, all the time constantly|; and its completeness, 
absorbing the subject, is represented under the term aiwroyr 
[existential, | 


Also, Plato informs us, — ‘’T is a very ancient opinion that 
souls quitting this world, repair to the infernal regions, and 
return after that, to live in this world.’* So, that, if aiorog 


refer to the duration of the soul’s state in Hades, it would 
still be a temporary and not an eternal state. But I see no 
reason to refer it to endurance, in any sense. 

De Legib. Lib. x. Vol. 11. p. 904. A. 

‘When our king beheld all works being animate, and 
much virtue being in them, and much vice, and that which 
was generated being soul and body, indestructible, but not 
EXISTENTIAL, [ cvebdeO-gor dé ov pannel ovx OLOVLOY, wuyny 
nar coc, | as the Gods according to law are ; (for there would 
never be any generation of enamel uf sites of these were 
destroyed ; ) ‘and he perceived, that whatever of soul was 
good, was naturally disposed to benefit, but the evil to inure ; 
seeing all these things together, he contrived so to place each 
of the parts, that he would have virtue conquering, and vice 
conquered in the universe, to the greatest extent, and in the 
easiest and best mode. 

I have quoted the passage at large, in order to exhibit 
more clearly the connexion in which this eiw#ov occurs. It 
cannot mean eternal, inasmuch as it stands in direct contrast 
with wwhedoor, indestructible. Had Plato been contempla- 
ting duration of any kind under the term «iao», it must have 
been only future duration; for the very idea of a being as 








* Phedon. — In the same dialogue, among the last words of Socra- 
tes, it is taught, that some souls, in Hades, having suffered punishment 
proportional to ‘their crimes, and being cleansed of their Sins, are set at 
liberty, and receive the recompense of their good actions ; and those 
only whose sins are incurable are doomed to perpetual imprisonment. 
How does this affect Prof. Stuart’s assertion (p. 57.) that the Greeks 
and Romans notoriously held ‘to the eternity of future punishments ?’ 
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generated, implies a beginning of its being, and he would 
never have taken pains to say that a being had not endured, 
either for ever, or for any term, before it begun to be. But 
then, had he been contemplating future duration, his words 
would be the same as saying, that the generated thing was 
indestructible, and yet should not endure either for a long 
term, or for ever ;— too great an inconsistency to have been 
committed by Plato. 

If then aiwnoy expresses neither past nor future duration, 
it expresses no duration at all. It must have implied some- 
thing different from enduring in any sense. 

The meaning seems to be that of completeness as an unit,* 
or monad, more than otherwise; that which is, in itself, a 
complete and indivisible being, and does not depend, for its 
existence, on the union of different and distinct parts ; a fixed 
existence. ‘This quality of completeness, or fixedness in an 
indivisible unity, cannot, as Plato elsewhere affirms, belong, 
properly, to that which he calls generated ; for, whatever is 
generated i is, according to his ideas, a compound. So Proclus 
remarks, in commenting on a passage inthe Timeus ; —‘ That 
18 denominated senerated, which has not the whole of its 
essence or energy abiding in one, so as to be perfectly im- 
mutable. And of this kind are this sensible world, time in 
things moved,’ Xc.+ 

Man, and probably the mundane Gods, are the beings con- 
templated by Plato, as the yerousvoy [generated] in the pre- 
sent passage. But all these, in his view, are body and soul. 
To be sure, he believed these Gods to be generated with a 
body different from ours ; and such an one as we may have 
after death ; like that perhaps, which St. Paul calls coue 
avevuatixov* by which, possibly, he intended something not 
very different from what might be termed an aérial, or ethe- 
real, or, if you prefer it, a spiritual body, 1. e. a body adapt- 
edtoa spiritual mode of being. But, still, in Plato’s view, both 
these Gods and men, in whatever w orld, were composite. Soul 
and body went together, tomake up man, or a God, in this sense. 
This composite he speaks of asa being indestructible, (as he 
elsewhere teaches, by the will of its Creator,) but not pos- 
sessing that completeness of existence in an unity, which ‘ the 





reat 


* See also in comment on Timeus, infra. 


+ Taylor’s Plato, p.473. Note. 
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Gods according to law’ possess, and which is necessary in or- 
der to make a thing EXISTENTIAL [«iwrior. | 

‘The Gods according to law,’ sig nify, without any doubt, the 
purely spiritual Divinities, * immediate emanations from the 
Deity ; ; In contradiction to ‘the mundane Gods, who were sub- 
jects of a Theogonal generation, and, to a certain extent, 
were soul and body, like men. To lee entirely spiritual 
Divinities, alone, could the term existeNTIAL [uiwriog] be 
properly applied ; as it seems from what Plato says. Gene- 
rated beings might endure for ever; but being compounded, 
they could. not possess a fixed and changele SS eXistence in an 
unity. They, therefore, could change; and might be made 
better or worse by sousiot, although they were indestructi- 
ble. But that quality called aidriog [existential | was some- 
thing totally different from enduring ; and was something ap- 
propriate to unmingled, spzritual beings alone, like the Gods 
according to law. 

How far this goes towards maintaining the sense spiritual 
in aiwnog, I leave to the reader’s judgment. But it certainly 
bears that way, with no little weight. And, in truth, no 
violence would be done to the sentence, should it be translat- 
ed, —‘ When our king saw all works being animate... . . 
and that which was eenerated being soul and bc ody, indestruct- 
ible but not sprriTUAL, as the Gods according to law are.’ —I 
would not translate it so, lest it might seem like being desirous 
of forcing evidence. But after the foregoing cominent, I 
deem it no more than fair, to present this latter view of the 
sentence ; which can be compared with the former, by any 
so disposed. And it is willingly submitted to their judg- 
ment whether this aiwrog [eristential| does not sustain a 
spiritual sense. 

The above are all the instances of either word in Plato, 
excepting what occur in the Timeus ; which, requiring com- 
ment at some length, | reserve for a future communication. 

Yours in good will, 
E. S. G. 

Senders, Dec. 1, 1831. 


° eae are ‘called by bias name, Nieenion, | in the ‘ Golden Verses’ of 
Pythagoras. 
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’ Arr. IX. — An Essay on Demonology, Ghosts, and Appari- 
tions, and P opular Superstitions ; also an Aieeune of the 


Witchcraft Delusion at Salem in 1692. By James 
Tuacuer, M.D.,A.A.S. Boston. Carter & Hendee 
A) 1831. 24mo. pp. 234. 





W uitst all Christians agree in the future existence of the 
qi) soul, they differ materially in the views which they take of 
i the manner of this existence ; and, without concerning our- 
| selves about minute differences, we may observe, that there 
r are two views of a general nature, which divide their opinions. 
“1 One class hold that the spirit after death remains inactive 
= till the period of a general judgment, when all the dead, 
. awakening at once, shall meet before the throne of the Ruler 

of the universe, to receive the sentence, whether for good 
or evil, which has been merited by the ‘deeds done in the 
j body. ‘The opinion of others 1 Is, that the soul after the de- 
i cease of the body continues still in action in another sphere ; 
| that death, in short, is a mere change of state, an immediate 
‘ removal of the spirit from its earthly integument to some 


i other locality of action, and not a long sleep, to be broken 

i only by the sound of the last trumpet. 

: Of the latter, some imagine that the spirits of the dead have 
no longer any connexion with or interest in those, which still 


a ——— 


remain in the flesh; while others believe, that they are still 
interested in the weal or woe of those whom they have left 
behind them, and that the spirits of our departed friends still 
mingle to a certain degree in our joys and sorrows, sympathize 
q in our exertions to become wiser and better, and mourn over 
| our aberrations from the paths of virtue and peace. This 
notion has probably always been the most common. It is 


, agreeable to the kindlier affections of our nature, and when 
it cannot recommend itself to any one’s reason, makes a 

Lae . 

B strong appeal to his heart. 


With one class of Christians indeed, the Swedenborgians,* 
it is an important article in their peculiar system of religion. 
The numerous saints of the Roman Catholic world imply 


also this form of belief. To this persuasion also is to be 
f * We use this term as the most convenient designation of the mem- 
7. bers of the New Jerusalem church. We know not whether they ad- 
q mit its propriety, but we trust that no offence will be taken, when 
a 


none is intended. 
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traced the readiness of mankind to place credit in the ac- 
counts of ghosts and apparitions, which have at all times 
excited the interes t,if they have not always commanded the 
faith, of their hearers. Tales of this sort, notwithstanding all 
attempts to confine them to the nursery, have kept their 
ground even in the parlours of the gay and the studies of the 
grave; very often affecting the nerves, and sometimes con- 
founding the judgment and shaking the skepticism, of the 
most philosophic. 

The evidence of many of these accounts is so strong, 
while the reasons for so important a deviation from the order 
of nature seem so trivial, that the wisest have been at a loss 
how todecide concerningthem. ‘Tothe physiologist there is 
little difficulty in these cases; but physiology, which one 
would naturally suppose likely to be the most interesting of 
all the sciences to the man of general knowledge, seems to 
have been strangely confined to that most industrious and 
philosophic class, the physicians; the rest of mankind have 
appeared to take it for granted, that faith, and not reason or 
knowledge, was concerned about the operations of living 
bodies, and have depended for any explanation of a particu- 
lar result upon the zpse dixit of any one, who chose to pro- 
nounce it, rather than upon any attention to the general laws 
which regulate the operations of this class of the objects of 
the material world. 

Works on withcraft, demonology, and spectres have ac- 
cordingly in most cases been little better than collections of 
these accounts, with some examination of the evidence of 
each, and perhaps an attempt to select those, which are best 
entitled to credit. Or one author, in the plentitude of his 
skepticism, scouts the whole, while another in the fulness of 
faith, ‘holds each strange tale devoutly true.’ ‘The subject 
of late seems to have received considerable attention, and 
several works, intended for general reading, have made their 
appearance. ‘The one, of which we have placed the title at 
the head of this article, contains a full detail of many of the 
most remarkable stories of this kind. Most of them are in- 
teresting, and one particularly so, since itis one of the most 
unexceptionable accounts for our purpose, of a spectral illu- 
sion, which we have ever met with. Our limits will not 
permit us to extract the whole narration, for which we refer 
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our readers to the book itself. The following portion is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose. 


‘The following article is contained in the Edinburgh Journal 
of Science, conducted by Dr. Brewster, who says of the narrator 
of the case, that ‘‘ his station in society ‘and as a man of science, 
would authenticate the minutest particulars in his narrative, and 

satisfy the most scrupulous reader that the case has been phi- 
losophic ally as well as faithfully described.” The narrator is in 
fact the husband of the lady w ho wasthe subject of the disease. 

‘On the twenty-sixth of December, 1829, about half past 
four o’clock in the afternoon, Mrs. B. was standing near the 
fire in the hall, and on the point of going up stairs to dress, 
when she heard, as she supposed, my voice calling her by 
name,— ‘Come here, come to me!’ She imagined that I was 
calling at the door to have it opened, went to it, and was sur- 
prised on opening it to find no one. She returned towards the 
fire, and again heard the same voice, calling very distinctly and 
loud, —‘ Come, come here.’ She then opened two other doors of 
the same room, but seeing no one, she returned to the fire-place. 
After a few minutes, she heard the same voice, still calling, — 
‘Come to me, come, come away ;’ this time in a loud, plaintive, 
and somewhat impatient tone. She answered as loudly — 
‘Where are you? I don’t know where you are’ — still imagining 
that | was somewhere in search of her; but receiving no an- 
swer, she shortly went up stairs. On my return to the house 
about half an hour afterwards, she inquired why I had called to 
her so often, and where I was; and was of course surprised to 
hear I had not been near the house at the time. 

‘On the 30th ofthe same month, at about four o’clock. P. M., 
Mrs. B. came down stairs into the drawing-room, which she had 
quitted a few minutes before, and on entering the room, saw me, 
as she supposed, standing with my back to the fire. She ad- 
dressed me, asking how it was I had returned so soon. (I had 
left the house for a walk half an hour before. ) She said I look- 
ed fixedly at her with a serious and thoughtful expression of 
countenance, but did not speak. She supposed I was busied in 
thought, and sat down in an arm-chair near the fire, and within 
a couple of feet at most of the figure she still saw standing before 
her. As, however, the eyes still continued to be fixed upon her, 
after a few moments she said—‘ Why don’t you speak—?’ 
The figure upon this moved off towards the window at the farther 
end of the room. ...and disappeared there. The lady followed, 
shook the curtains, and tried the windows, being still loth to 
believe it was not a reality, so distinct and forcible was the im- 
pression. Finding, however, that there was no natural means 
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of egress, she became convinced of having seen a spectral ap- 
parition, such as are recorded in Dr. Hibbert’s s work, and con- 
sequently felt no alarm or agitation. The appearance een 
four or five minutes. It was bright daylight, and Mrs. B. 
confident that the apparition was fully as vivid as ‘the reality ; ster 
when standing close to her, it concealed, of course, the real ob- 
jects behind it. Upon being told of this my visi! ble appearance 
in the spirit, having been only audible a few days before, I was, 
as you may imagine, more alarmed for the health of the lady, than 
for my own approaching death, or any other fatality the vision 
might be supposed to forebode. Still both the stories were so very 
much en régle as ghost stories, the three calls of the plaintive 
voice, each one louder than the preceding, the fixed eye and 
mournful expression of the phantom, its noiseless step and spirit- 
like vanishing, were so characteristic of the wraith, that I might 
have been unable to shake off some disagreeable fancies, such 
as a mind once deeply saturated with the poison of nursery-tales 
cannot altogether banish, had it not been for a third apparition, 
at whose visit I myself assisted, a few days afterwards, and which 
I think is the key-stone of the case, rendering it as complete as 
could be wished. 

***On the 4th of this month, January, 1830, five days after the 
last apparition, at about ten o’clock at night, I was sitting in 
the drawing-room with Mrs. B. and in the act of stirring the 
fire, when she exclaimed ‘Why, there’s the cat in the room!’ 
I asked, ‘Where?’ She replied, ‘There, close to you.’ 
‘Where?’ I repeated. ‘Why, on the rug, to be sure, between 
yourself and the coal-scuttle.’ I had the poker in my hand, and 
I pushed in the direction mentioned. ‘Take care,’ she cried 
out, ‘take care, you are hitting her with the poker.’ I again 
asked her to point out exactly where she saw the cat. She re- 
plied, ‘Why, sitting up there close to your feet, on the rug: — 
she is looking at me. It is Kitty; come here, Kitty.’ There are 
two cats in the house, one of which went by thisname. They 
are rarely, if ever, in the drawing-room. At this time Mrs. B. 
had certainly no idea that the sight of the cat was an illusion. 
I asked her to touch it. She got up for the purpose, and seem- 
ed, too, as if she was pursuing something which moved away. 
She followed a few steps, and then said, — ‘It has gone under 
that chair.’ I told her it was an illusion. She would not be- 
lieve it. I lifted up the chair; there was nothing there, nor did 
Mrs. B. see any thing more of it. I searched the room all over 
and found nothing. There was a dog lying on the hearth, who 
would have betrayed great uneasiness had a cat been in the 
room. He was perfectly quiet. In order to be quite certain, 
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I rung the bell and and sent for the cats. They were both 
found in the housekeeper’s room. The most superstitious person 
could now doubt no longer as to the real character of all these 
illusory appearances, and the case is so complete, that I hope 
there will be no renewal of them, symptomatic as they of course 
are of a disordered state of the body. Mrs. B. has naturally a 
morbidly sensitive imagination, so strongly affecting her cor- 
poreal impressions, that the story of any person having severe 
pain by accident, or otherwise, will occasionally produce acute 
twinges of pain in the correspondent part in her own person. 
An account, for instance, of the amputation of an arm, will pro- 
duce an instantaneous and severe sense of pain in her own arm; 
and so of other relations. She is subject to talk in her sleep, 
with great fluency; to repeat poetry very much at length, parti- 
cularly when unwell, and even cap verses for half an hour 
together, never failing to quote lines beginning with the final 
letter of the preceding till her memory is exhausted.” ’ 
pp. 36 - 42. 

Physiology teaches that one link in the chain of antecedents 
and consequents, which intervene between the object of our 
ideas and the corresponding impression on the mind, is a change 
of some hitherto unexplained character in the nervous appara- 
tus of the cranium ; and that a similar change and one which 
is followed by a similar impression may be, and frequently 
has been, produced without the presence of any external pro- 
toty pe. 

This is not to be confounded with delirium or insanity, 
with which it has nothing to do, unless we use the term 
insanity in a very general and unphilosophical sense, to ex- 
press every false impression. ‘Thus on whirling round a 
torch we see acontinued circle of fire, but we know that there 
is no such circle existing. We may whirl ourselves round, 
till every surrounding object seems to be in rapid motion ; 
but we know that they are stationary, and that the deception 
arises from a derangement of our organs. One may in like 
manner see a spectral form, but he may know and believe 
that no such form is present; or he may believe that it is 
present, without being insane ; since any other explanation 
of so unusual appearance may not be known to him. And 
though he may be amazed, he cannot avoid a belief forced 
upon him by the evidence of sense. For proof that we may 
have such impressions, or in other words may see spectres 
perfectly, without any touch of what can be called insanity, it 
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is not necessary to go to the case of Nicolai, or the very dis- i 
tinct and particular one, narrated in the above extract. i 
Many of us in the course of our lives have had the misfor- 
tune to suffer from fever and other debilitating diseases, and 
may remember even long after, with feelings of dread, the 
horrid forms, which at intervals, during slow recovery, have 
grinned and chattered round our beds, advancing, receding, a 
diminishing, or expanding with frightful distinctness ; forms of af 
the reality. ‘of which we had never the least suspicion, but 4 
which were not on that account the less disagreeable. We 
can speak for ourselves, since fifteen years of health have not 
effaced the remembrance of one terrific face, which haunted 
uson such an occasion. We do not of course speak now of 
the delirium of fever, which is akin to insanity, and seldom 
leaves any traces on the memory, — but of that state of de- 
bilitated organization, which is perfectly consistent with 
sanity of judgment, though not with vigor of mind. 

And this is the point, which it is necessary to keep in view 
in considering any of the remarkable cases of apparitions. 
Let us for instance take the visions of Baron Swedenborg. 
The common caviller treats the accounts with ridicule. The 
man was insane, and there is an end of the matter. But the 
Swedenborgian replies, and with justice, ‘ You must bring 
some other proof of this insanity. ‘The person in question 
was a writer of admitted ability on many subjects ; and though 
his peculiar doctrines may seem to you absurd, they appear 
to us rational and natural. You cannot therefore expect us 
to consider him insane, unless the fact of his believing him- 
self to have seen the objects he describes, is a proof of in- 
sanity. Having satisfactory evidence both of his veracity and 
sanity as to all other matters, we are disposed to believe 
he saw,as he says he did, the appearances in question.’ 

But the true question is not at all, whether Baron Sweden- 
borg, or any other person, being at the time of sane mind, has 
seen, or more properly has had the distinct impression, of the 
apparition of a departed friend, or any other spiritual being, 
but simply whether such an apparition existed in a substantial 
form, so as to become an object of sense. And we take the 

negative of this question, simply because we find no evidence 
of the affirmative. All the evidence goes merely to prove 
the reality of the impression, and we know that impressions 
of this sort are frequently produced without any external 
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prototype, and that their occurrence may be in the regular 
course of nature. Our ideas concerning a fact of this kind in 
short belong to an old and familiar bundle. But to suppose 
the reality of the apparition is to begin to form a new one, to 
suppose an occasional creation and extinction of matter, or at 
least a new and strange combination of elements. For what 
is the substance of the apparition ? Is it air, gifted for the oc- 
casion with a new property, that of being visible? Is it a 
liquid of any kind? It may be said that itis a spiritual body. 
But, as the definition of spirit is ‘ that which is not matter,’ 
and as we know nothing of matter but its sensible proper- 
ties, and this spiritual body by definition must be without 
them, of course it must be something else, a_ sort of tertiwm 
quid, to use the language of the schools. Thus we only be- 
wilder ourselves ; but on the other hand we find no difficulty. 

We can hear of spec ‘tral apparitions, without believing in the 
real presence of the spectre, or without taking the nar- 
rator, whose sense and sanity we have no other reason to 
doubt, to be an impostor, a fool, or a madman. Common 
testimony is sufficient to satisfy us, as to the impression ; no 
human testimony is sufficient to satisfy us of any thing more. 
Should the man, we most respect in the world, say to us, 
‘] see a hand you cannot see,’ we should feel perfectly 
satisfied that we did not see it only because it was not present. 
We have particularized the visions of Swedenborg, because 
an inference is attempted to be drawn from them in favor of 
the peculiar doctrines of that writer. It is argued, that since 
he was gifted with so unusual a faculty, as that of seeing and 
holding communication with spiritual beings, his doctrines 
are not to be considered so much his own, as communica- 
tions from the world of spirits. Now to deny the pres- 
ence of spirits in a sensible form, is not to deny his com- 
munication with them, since it is quite obvious that it is as 
easy, and a much more probable supposition, that the ne- 
cessary impression should have been effected upon the mind 
of Swedenborg directly, than by the mediate, not to call it 
clumsy, arrangement of a created form. But in this case the 
visions are resolved into a form or mode of inspiration, and 
can add nothing to the evidence of his doctrines. If the doc- 
trines themselves, and the character and conduct of the person, 
are such as to induce any one to believe him inspired, it is well ; 
but tosay that his having visions of such a character adds any 
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thing to the evidence, is reasoning in a circle. It is to say 
that the fact of his inspiration proves his having been in- 
spired. 

It may be thought by some that this point would hardly 
require so many words. And we should have thought so 
ourselves, had we not occasionally heard persons, whose good 
sense and judgment we have reason to respect, seriously 
urging the well attested character of the visions of Sweden- 
borg as an argument for the truth of his peculiar doctrines. 
Nothing seems to us clearer, or more in accordance with 
well-known phenomena, than that this writer, in common 
with many others, having adopted the opinion, that the spirits 
of the departed still continue to be interested in thos e whom 
they have left behind them, and having his bodily organs by 
habits of study and me editation brought into a state fav orable 
for morbid impressions, found the forms, which had long 
haunted his imagination, at length assume the distinctness 
of reality ; and that the intellectual panorama, which thus 
surrounded him, was as much the reflection of his own mind, 
as his image in a mirror would have been that of his body.* 
Nor do either the opinions, or the effects surprise us. 





*It may seem iike pointing artillery at insects to argue against any 
faith in the supernatural character of dreams ; but a vague superstition 
of this kind certainly has some ground inthe community, and it is very 
lately that we have noticed ina respectable periodical journal, a remark 
that the connexion of some dreams with after events cannot be consider- 
ed accidental. Now it seems to us, that the opposite conclusion is most 
logical. For if we allow one dream a montii to each of the inbabi- 
tants of the state of Massachusetts, (and certainly if we take the whole 
population, young and old, sick and well, male and female, it is a small 
allowance,) we shall have about six millions of dreams perannum. If 
again we extend this to the civilized w orld, and to the last century, the 
amount will pass the ordinary bounds of the numeration table; and in 
all this extent of space and time, how few dreams have been recorded 
as remarkable for their apparent connexion with the events of the 
world. It is only surprising that there are so few coincidences under 
the ordinary doctrine of chances. But some good and pious persons 
seem to look upon skepticism in this matter, as a covert argument or 
inference against the doctrine of a particular providence. Now the doc- 
trine ofa particular providence is taught very expressly in the Scriptures, 
and morever is a necessary inference from the attributes of the Deity ; 
and the notion of a general, as distinguished from a particular provi- 
dence, has arisen merely from the limited character of our own powers, 
which oblige us to act in relation to any extended concern, upon a certain 
prearranged system, and by means of subordinate agents, all which 
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The latter are sufficiently explicable, on the principles already 
detailed ; and as to the opinions, they are such as seem to us 
in the highest degree attractive to the philosophic mind, as 
well as the affectionate heart. ‘To the affections indeed they 
are uncommonly delightful. ‘To have losta friend by death,’ 
says the most exquisite of modern writers, ‘ while the mutual 
regard was warm and unchilled, while the tear can drop 
unembittered by any painful recollection of coldness or 
distrust or treachery, is perhaps an escape from a more 
heavy dispensation. How few do we see grow old in the 
affections of those with whom their early friendships were 
formed ; our sources of common pleasure gradually dry up 
as we journey on through the vale of Baca; and we hew out 
to ourselves other reservoirs, from which the first companions 
of our pilgrimage are excluded ; jealousies, rivalries, envy, in- 
tervene to separate others from our side, until none remain but 
those who are connected with us rather by habit than pre- 
dilection, or who, allied more in blood than in disposition, 
keep the old man company in his life, that they may not be 
forgotten at his death.’ But it is not only in the ‘chill, 
cloudy, and comfortless evening of life,’ that we feel the 
melancholy truths of the Antiquary’s philosophy. We need 
not wait till we find ourselves descending the hill of life ; we 
have hardly reached the table-land of existence before we 
find our little bevy of companions sadly diminished, and feel 
that the breaches can never in this world be repaired. Friend- 
ship is a plant too delicate for any but the soil of youth, and of 
tooslow growth for the afternoon of life ; it cannot, like the gourd 
of the prophet, spring up in a night; and the places of the 
friends of our youth, once vacated, are never filled again. 
W hat consideration can be more gratifying than that which per- 





are of course unnecessary to omniscience or omnipotence. Still, the 
minds which are given to human beings would be useless to them, 
unless the events of the universe, as ‘ar as they come under their 
cognizance, proceeded with that uniformity and apparent dependence, 
which we term the effects of generallaws. ‘If your Alexandrian 
books,’ said Omar, ‘agree with the Koran, they are superfluous; if 
otherwise, they must be hurtful” Ifthe dream points out any course 
of action different from that, which the reason and revelation that 
all admit to be of divine origin, would recommend, its authority 
is doubtful, and its influence dangerous; and while we have these, 
neither ghost nor dream is wanted to teach us lessons either of wisdom 
or virtue. 
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suades us that death draws but a thin veil of separation be- 
tween us and those whom we have loved from early life ; that 
they are still with us and around us, sympathizing with our 
happiness, and cheering our adversity ; that we do not ‘ in- 
habit this cold world alone.’ 

It seems accordant also with the dictates of the philosophy 
of mind, to any one who observes how much of the attention 
of middle and advanced life is devoted to the rising genera- 
tion. We live as much or more for our children, than for 
ourselves ; and take as much pleasure in teaching them im- 
portant truths, as we did in learning them ourselves. Now 
the spirits of the departed, supposing them still to know and 
observe the affairs of this world, must stand, as it were, in 
loco parentis to those of their friends who remain in it, and 
must be sensible ofa high degree of gratification on observing 
the advances of their former associates in wisdom and virtue. 
Nor is it to be supposed, that misfortunes, which disturb the 
serenity of mortals, can be sources of trouble to spiritual ob- 
servers. ‘Thesum of the good is so much beyond that of the 
evil of life, that to an observer who may be supposed to take 
a wide view, these misfortunes must be often as unimportant 
as those which affect the childish mind appear to us; ‘the 
tear forgot as soon as shed.’ ‘To those however, whose pur- 
suits and associates have been low and sensual, as little 
pleasure can be derived from the consideration of the em- 
ployment of their former companions, as from the retrospect 
of their own; to throw light upon the path of evil, serves only 
to discover its foulness. 

But, whatever may be the mode of our existence hereafter, 
itis clear that it implies consciousness of our identity, which 
as necessarily implies the same general character of mind. It 
is obvious, therefore, that whatever vague notions we may get 
up about reward and punishment, these can be noother than the 
consequents of our own good or evil dispositions, exalted indeed 
in degree and intensity, in proportion to the expansion of our 
views and the extension of our experience. Many years 
since we happened to visit an exhibition of curious automata. 
Among others was the figure of a conjurer, who returned an- 
swers to any of a series of questions, which might be ad- 
dressed to him. Of these, curiosity led us to offer the fol- 
lowing ; ‘Are there any women in heaven?’ The reply 
was, ‘ There would be no heaven without them.’ This quaint 
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evasion excited a smile at the time; but a use, if we may em- 
ploy this antiquated phrase, may be drawn from so trivial an 
observation. It is this; that many who think they are merit- 
ing some undefined reward ina future state by their conduct 
in this, will do well to consider, whether they are cultivating 
those affections and dispositions, which produce true happiness 
here, since nothing is more susceptible of demonstration, than 
that there can be no heaven without them. 


Art. X.—Mr. Tuckerman’s Eighth Semi-Annual Re- 
port of his Service as a Minister at Large in Boston. 
Printed for the American Unitarian Association. Boston. 
Gray & Bowen. 1831. 12mo. pp. 48. 


Dr. Tuckerman’s reports to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation have, most of them, been valuable and interesting 
documents. ‘They have contained many important facts, 
strongly stated ; and they have served the very useful pur- 
pose of calling attention to those facts on the part of many 
who would, otherwise, have been either ignorant or regardless 
of them. ‘The subject treated in these reports is of such vast 
interest and extent, that it may well excite the attention of 
every reflecting mind; and it is not wonderful that it should 
have caused the most vivid enthusiasm in those who, like Dr. 
Tuckerman, have devoted themselves to the consideration of 
it. ‘The causes of pauperism and crime are so mingled and 
combined with the vices and imperfections of men, and with 
the operation of God’s providence, that it may be im possible 
to enumerate them with distinctnes SS, as it certainly is to ap- 
ply an adequate remedy. The w ords pauperism and crime 
however are so constantly placed by the side of each other 
by writers on those subjects, that the public is in great dan- 
ger of becoming impressed with the idea that there is a ne- 
cessary connexion between them, and that they are not only 
reciprocally cause and effect, but that they are alivost exclu- 
sively so, and that by preventing one, the other may be also 
in a great measure removed. It would be at least as true, and, 
we are even inclined to believe, much nearer the truth, to 

say, that there is astronger and more direct coumexion between 
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vice and wealth, than between crime and poverty. If the 
laws of society were directed with as much severity against 
those violations of right that are injurious to ourselves, as 
against those which affect our neighbour, there can be little 
doubt that their operation would be as severely felt by the one 
class as the other. But it is not so easy to prove when a 
man is ‘gluttonous and a wine-bibber,’ as it is to show when 
he becomes a thief; and as it is thought expedient to leave 
the punishment of merely personal vices to their natural or 
providential consequences, the temptations and sins of one 
class are hidden in domestic privacy, while the trials and 
errors of the other are brought before the world in the records 
of the police, in the threats of the law, and the sentences of 
its courts. He would show himself to be very superficially 
acquainted with human nature, who should think that men’s 
worst vices arise from poverty, or that those upon whom the 
laws inflict punishment are always the worst members of 
society. Ifwe observe the bad passions and corrupt propensi- 
ties indulged, the falsehood, malignity, revenge, and treach- 
ery, which are to be found im all classes, we shall have 
some reason to doubt whether the temptations of poverty 
are, after all, the severest to which we may be exposed. 
We shall be inclined to believe, that he who is obliged to 
labor for his daily bread is both happier and safer than he 
who is lounging in the unoccupied security of a comfortable 
competence. 

Neither is it true that vice naturally leads to poverty. 
Some vices have doubtless that tendency ; but there are others 
which are very often found to thrive in worldly prosperity. 
We have all seen the miser hoarding his wealth with the 
most hard-hearted penuriousness; the fraudulent bankrupt 
selfishly using the property of those whom he may have 
ruined ; and others who accumulate possessions by their skill 
in deceiving the ignorant and unwary. Poverty and riches 
are not of so much consequence in the divine estimate, it has 
been truly said, as to be always, or most commonly attendant 
upon vice and virtue respectively ; and we are quite sure that 
of the excellent persons we have known, at least as many 
have been in the humble sphere of poverty, as have been 
raised above the fear of want. ‘The temptations to crime 
then are not necessarily increased by poverty ; and the diffi- 
culties to be encountered in our attempts to prevent it can- 
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not be fairly met, till we have given up the idea of any pecu- 
liar or necessary connexion between pauperism and crime. 

Poverty is as often the consequence of inefficiency or thrift- 
lessness of character, as of vice; but crime, as we conceive, 

is always produced by ill-controlled passions or desires. 

Very different means, therefore, must be resorted to, to pre- 
vent the evils of poverty and criminality. For the one pur- 
pose a new stimulus derived from an increase of knowledge, 

or from accidental circumstances, may often be sufficient; 

for the other, the whole force of moral influence from precept 
and example, from fear of punishment and hope of reward, 

will not be morethan enough. The prevention of crime then 
and the prevention of pauperism are to be treated as two dis- 
tinct subjects. We ought carefully to avoid the unhappy 
inaccuracy of ideas that often confounds the causes and cures 

of both. 

As the peace and security of society are the essential ob- 
jects of all government, a large apparatus has, in all civilized 
countries, been prepared for their preservation ; and by noth- 
ing is the progress of society more decidedly marked, than b 
the means used in the common course of the police. Wherev- 
er it has been tried, the effect of universal instruction has 
been found far superior to that of force, and it is to that we 
must now look as the principal source of the security we may 
hope to enjoy in our own community. We have been ac- 
customed to believe that the means of religious and intellec- 
tual instruction among us are uncommonly large ; and we are 
pleased to find, from the statements contained in Dr. Tucker- 
man’s reports, that we have not been mistaken. The means of, 
at least, a common-school education, the attainment of those 
rudiments of knowledge which enable the individual to ad- 
vance farther according to his opportunities and inclinations, 
are within the reach of ev ery one; and the number of those 
who, either through ignorance of these advantages, or through 
wilful perverseness, neglect them, is remarkably small. Dr. 
Tuckerman says that, including truants, the number of chil- 
dren, ‘ between five and fourteen years of age, who go to no 
school, is little short of four hundred.’ Now considering that, . 
in all probability, the greater part of this number are occasional 
truants, and that there are more than 12,000 children regu- 
larly enjoying the advantages of elementary education in the 
city, we cannot but congratulate ourselves upon the extent 
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to which this important agent of our police is exerting its 
power. No city in the world has done more; and while we 
respect the zeal, in this noble cause, which thinks nothing 
done while aught remains to do, we may be allowed to feel 
and to express an honest pride in the honorable distinction 
our native city has attained. In this particular we really are 
unable to perceive that the city, in its municipal capacity, 
has fallen short of its duty. What can be done more or 
better than to offer to all parents the means of instructing 
their children? Can they be compelled to avail themselves 
of the offer? Can they be obliged to forego the exercise of 
that discretionary authority for which God has made them re- 
sponsible to him? We are strongly inclined to the opinion 
that no other kind of authority could be advantageously sub- 
stituted for it; and we regretted the suggestion, made by 
Dr. Tuckerman, that an officer should be appointed by the 
city, with power to send all truant and idle children to some 
school, and to see that they were regular in their attendance. 
We fear that the existence of any such authority would cause 
a spirit of resistance, on all accounts to be lamented ; and if it 
should not produce that effect, it might create a feeling of 
security that their children would be taken care of, which 
would remove one of the most powerful holds that society 
can have upon the parents. ‘The desire to secure some ad- 
vantages for their children is one of the strongest and most 
divine influences in the hearts of the virtuous poor; and it is 
one of the last which gives way in the breast of the most 
profligate. Many an abandoned wretch has been absolutel 
reclaimed by the horror he has felt at the idea of his child 
becoming such a one as himself. And these are feelings 
which ought not to be interfered with. Every thing should 
be done to extend the means of universal education, and 
every inducement should be offered to the parent to avail 
himself of the means within his reach; but no authority 
should be allowed to take the place of his; and no care, how- 
ever kind, should relieve him from his just responsibility. 
What then is to be done, it may be asked, with those un- 
fortunate beings, whose education and circumstances are train- 
ing them up in a way which cannot be mistaken, who are in 
the broad road to vice and misery here, if not to destruction 
hereafter? They must be left, under the care of God’s provi- 
dence, to the benevolent exertions of individuals; to the 
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moral influences which may be felt in a Christian communi- 
ty ; to the kind persuasions of those who have no other au- 
thority than a benevolent interest in their fellow-men can 
give them. ‘This is one of the forms of charity which cannot 
be exercised by masses of men; and we are not desirous of 
seeing every thing done by municipal regulations. Individ- 
ual efforts ure the best. T hey bind man to man in a way 
that no wholesale charity can ever effect; and while we re- 
joice to see every thing performed by the community which 
it can best do, we shall also be gratified to find that it does 
not undertake ‘that which can be best accomplished by private 
efforts. 

But after all the labors both of private and public munificence, 
education will not be universal; and ifit could be made so, it 
would not prove a sufficient preventive of crime. Fraud in 
its thousand forms would still be committed, as it has been, 
by the skilful and well instructed ; and crime of eve ry degree 
would be perpe trated, as it has been, by those who could not 
plead ignorance in excuse. Against such, as well as against 
the more ignorant, the fear of punishment must be directed 
in such manner and degree as society has the right to inflict 
it. The extent of this right is a subject of profound investi- 
gation, which we do not propose to examine ; but we may be 
allow ed to state an axiom, which, if it be trite, "has consequen- 
ces that have been little regarded. As the prevention of 
crime, not merely by the dre ad of suffering, but by the refor- 
mation of the criminal, is the object of all punishment, it is 
the duty of society to take care that its modes of punishment 
be of such a character as will tend to the diminution of crime. 
Have the species of punishment heretofore in general use 
been of that character? The necessary answer to this ques- 
tion is, that they have, for the most part, been the very re- q 
verse. The prisons, penitentiaries, houses of correction, &c., 
which have abounded among us, as well as in other civilized 
countries, so far from having any tendency to prevent crime, 
have been, and, with some exceptions, are still, the schools, 
the nurseries, the hot-beds of iniquity. No language is strong 
enough properly to express the true character of these dia- 
bolical seminaries of vice. In them the weak have been per- 
verted, the depraved hardened, and offenders of every degree 
of guilt reduced to one dreadful level of corruption. Is it by 
such a system of punishment as this that crime is to be di- 
minished? Is this the true plan of correctional police ? 
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A heavy responsibility rests upon those who have the pow- 
er to remedy these evils; and in this country it is in the mass 
of the population, in the tone of public opinion, that this pow- 
er resides. Every step ought to be taken to arouse the pub- 
lic sentiment upon this point; and we are grateful to Dr. 
Tuckerman for his labors on the subject. No pains can be 
superfluous, and none will be lost, which have for their object 
to enlighten and awaken the public feeling in relation to pris- 
ons, their construction, and discipline. Much has been done, 
but much more remains to be accomplished ; and we would 
leave nothing unattempted to excite in others the same 
strength of feeling with which we are penetrated on this sub- 
ject. If we wish for personal security, if we wish for the 
diminution of crime, if we wish to save ourselves from the 
guilt of aiding in the corruption of those who are exposed to 
peculiar temptation under our own laws and institutions, our 
prisons must be altogether reformed. ‘They must be all im- 
proved upon the same plan which has been so successfully 
introduced into some of our state penitentiaries. A partial 
change will not be effectual. It must be thorough and entire. 
Our county gaols, at least in large towns, require similar refor- 
mation ; and we must not suffer ourselves to rest satisfied with 
our exertions, till the crying sins, the enormous evils of these 
establishments are, to the extent of our ability, eradicated. 
Here is an ample field for the zeal of the patriot, the wisdom 
of the legislator, the skill of the politician, and the ardor of the 
philanthropist. The efforts of all are required, and can hard- 
ly fail to be requited. 

Our penal codes, too, require examination and amendment. 
There has recently been a general excitement on the subject 
of imprisonment for debt,-—an excitement fully justified by the 
subject. ‘There should be a similar one on imprisonment for 
crime. It should be seen whether there is a just proportion 
between the character of a crime and its punishment; and 
there should be introduced ‘a uniformity which does not now 
exist in the codes of the different states of this Union. The 
means of accomplishing this purpose, to a very desirable 
extent, are not difficult, though it would scarcely be proper 
for us to suggest them here. It would be highly becoming 
in our legislature to give to this subject (one of the most 
important to which their attention can be directed) that 
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consideration which would show their just sense of its con- 
sequence. 

Elementary education, however, and judicious punish- 
ment are not all that can be done, and therefore not all that 
ought to be done, for the prevention of crime. Religious 
instruction can be made to exert at least as powerful and 
beneficial an influence as either of them; and it would, 
therefore, be a matter of expediency, if it were not a part of 
duty, to provide it for those who cannot procure it for them- 
selves. ‘The mode of performing this duty is a subject of 
great delicacy. No rough or violent methods can be of any 
avail. People cannot be compelled to be religious by law; 
nor to avail themselvesof the means of becoming so. Noth- 
ing but the gentlest and most judicious moral influence will 
produce the desired effect. Men must be drawn to think 
seriously and feel deeply, upon their religious relations, by 
the cords of humanity, kindness, wisdom. In this country, 
resort to these gentler methods is especially necessary ; and 
we have abundant proof both of their efficacy, and of the 
inherent strength of the religious principle in human nature, 
in the number and variety of the associations for religious 
purposes among us, the general attachment to the institutions 
and offices of religion, and the liberality which is exercised 
towards its ministers. We would speak thankfully, rather 
than boastfully, of the religious privileges we enjoy, and we 
would do what in us lies to increase and extend them. 
There are, doubtless, many in this city who cannot, and 
many more who do not, derive the benefit which might be 
derived from its religious advantages; and if there be any 
who are not suitably provided for in the numerous church- 
es of the city, or who are unknown to any one of the pa- 
rochial clergy, we hope they will be sought out, and put 
in the way of religious instruction and edification. From 
those whose characters render them indisposed to receive 
such benevolent efforts in the spirit of kindness and im- 
provement, little can be expected; but there are, doubtless, 
many poor who would gladly have the Gospel preached to 
them, and who would show the effect of it in their lives. 
With such the right course has been begun, in the estab- 
lishment of what is called a ‘ ministry at large,’ by which 
is meant the service of a clergyman who is not attached 
to a particular parish, but takes under his charge those who 
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are left to wander in the dangerous paths of the world as 
sheep without a shepherd. Dr. Tuckerman has the distin- 
guished merit of having originated, with us, this important 
ministry. Its beneficial effect was not merely anticipated, 
but was almost immediately perceived ; and there can now 
be no doubt that it is one of the most important and useful 
services to which the zealous Christian minister can devote 
himself. The noble example of Dr. Tuckerman, and the 
obvious good effects which ensued from his labors, have 
stimulated others to enter upon the same course of honorable 
toil; and we learn incidentally from the last Report to the 
American Unitarian Association, that there are now four 
other persons constantly employed in the same work of truly 
Christian charity. It is about five years since Dr. Tucker- 
man began, and the combined effect of precept and example 
has seldom been more decided or more rapid. It is but a 
little longer time since the first church for the use of seamen 
was instituted, and there are now two in different parts of the 
city. Is it possible to contemplate these things, and not re- 
joice at the spirit of wise benevolence, of enlarged and dis- 
criminating charity, which must pervade the community, as 
well as animate the immediate laborers in this harvest of 
blessings? We confess a feeling of exultation,— we hope a 
justifiable and humble one,— when we see the alacrity with 
which any judicious measure for the improvement of our 
fellow-beings is adopted, and the steadiness with which it is 
pursued in this city of the Pilgrims. We feel such confidence 
in the disposition of the public to do all that can be done 
wisely, that we are always inclined to believe there must be 
some strong reason against any proposition that is not speed- 
ily acted upon. Indeed, discretion is more wanted to guide 
the exercise of benevolence, than kind feeling to stimulate 
the community to the practice of it; and we should regret to 
see the strength of the one increased at the expense of the 
other quality. 

We look upon the ‘ ministry at large’ as one of the best 
steps ever taken towards guiding aright the benevolent im- 
pulses which are so abundant, and which so obviously require 
the direction of those who combine wisdom of character 
with high Christian attainments. But it must be in the 
hands of those who are thus distinguished, or it will fail to 
produce its proper effects. ‘The experience of years must 
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have given some acquaintance with the bad habits which 
need correction, and the cunning which will be employed 
to conceal them, or deception and intrigue will convert even 
this remedy into an encouragement of the very criminality it 
is intended to prevent. In no service is a greater portion of 
that rare quality, practical wisdom, required than in this ; and 
in none can it produce more beneficial effects. There is no 
form of the Christian ministry which it is more clearly the 
duty of the community to support; we do not mean by 
public appropriations, but in the way in which we under- 
stand it to be now maintained, of private contribution. No 
man will be the poorer for aiding this charity. 

We regard elementary education, judicious punishment, 
and religious instruction, as the principal remedies upon 
which we can rely for the diminution and prevention of 
crime. But it is obvious that they will not be sufficient to 
prevent the other evil which is so commonly associated with 
it,— pauperism. Poverty is not a proper subject of punish- 
ment; and although knowledge and good principles are very 
important aids both in acquiring and preserving the real 
antidote to it, yet we every day see that they are not always 
sufficient. Something else is necessary to the alleviation of 
suffering from poverty. We say alleviation, for that is all 
which should be either attempted or thought of. The pre- 
vention of poverty is impossible; and in this it is widely 
distinguished from crime. Poverty is the appointment, the 
beneficent appointment of God ; crime is the exclusive work of 
man. We cannot cure poverty, therefore, and it will be 
well for all classes when the idea of doing this is given up. 
If all were made rich to-day, some would be poor to-morrow ; 
and nothing but a perpetual miracle, or rather an entire 
change of the constitution of nature, could prevent the recur- 
rence of the present system. 

We call poverty an evil; but, religiously speaking, why 
should we call that condition evil, which perhaps is best 
adapted to fit us for the future state,—the principal ob- 
ject of our present life; and which sometimes calls forth 
the exercise of the most delightful feelings, and the most 
exalted virtues, that ever are or can be displayed by finite 
beings ? Poverty may be not merely the cause of virtue in 
those who suffer it, but the source of it in others. It may be 
made to bless ‘him that gives and him that takes.’ It may 
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enable us all, if we are suitably disposed, to be rich, in the 


only w ay in which our riches can follow us,— ‘rich in good 
works.’ 





[For the Christian Examiner, ] 


Art. XII. The Nature and Powers of the Christian Church. 


THERE are many at the present time, who are asking for in- 
formation respecting the nature and powers of the Christian 
Church ; and it becomes important to answer such inquiries, 
in order to set conscientious doubts at rest; still more so, to 
expose the weakness of that pretension by which too man 
factions attempt, under the name and authority of the Church, 
to overawe and govern the Christian world. In anation, that 
usurpation is most to be dreaded, which professes to respect 
the forms of freedom ; and in the Christian world the same 
unwearied and grasping spirit is most to be feared, when it 
desists from its endeavours to gain the state and circumstance 
of power, and aims at establishing its authority in the hearts 
ofmen. Noristhis so difficult an enterprise as many suppose ; 
for the name ‘ Christian Church’ carries authority with it; it is 
respected even more than itis understood : those who know not 
what it means, regard it with the veneration it deserves, though 
not of the kind which it deserves; and if any ambitious sect 
can persuade them that 7¢ is the Church of Christ, that all 
who resist it are resisting him, and all who join or sustain it 
are friends to him, they are almost sure to gain numbers and 
power. We have sometimes feared that the freedom of the 
Christian world was owing more to the variety of conflicting 
parties, each putting down the pretensions of the others, than 
to any general disposition to stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made them free. 

The misapprehension which lies at the foundation of all 
this error, may be stated in few words, Men regard Chris- 
tians, or rather the Christian Church, as a body enjoying cer- 
tain chartered rights, vested in them by the great Source of 
power. They speak of them as trustees of Christianity, with 
ample power to appoint their own successors, and, when the 
leave the stage, to transmit the religion to whatever hands 
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they will. They suffer no one to question the existence of 
these claims; they profess to hold them by divine right, — 
a pretension, which, though exploded in all other subjects, 
still has power in this. They consider it an affront and in- 
jury to have any inquiry made concerning the genuineness of 
this prescription ; and if any one insists upon opening the statute 
book of our faith to learn the nature of this trust and find the 
page where it is given, they hold him up to the world as an 
enemy of all righteousness, and thus render his arm powerless 
against themselves, however strong it may be. There is no 
substantial difference between the proceedings of religious 
and political parties; the moment power becomes their 
object, principle, which would be exceedingly inconve- 
nient to them, is set aside. A Christian sect does not by 
any means feel obliged to confine itself to Christian ways of 
extending its influence and numbers ; the unworthy object is 
effected by unworthy arts, and the conscience, which ought to 
rise like a strong man to oppose their measures, is cheated 
into unfaithfulness by giving the name ‘Christian’ to that 
which Christianity condemns. 

It seems to us to be an impression far from uncommon, 
that to enter a Christian church is like entering one of the 
lodges of Freemasonry ; as taking one of those degrees makes 
a man a Mason, so whoever is admitted to a local church is 
regarded as a Christian, henceforth bound by obligations 
and enjoying privileges far superior to those of other men; 
and this impression is kept up by the solemnity and prepara- 
tion with which men are admitted within the mysterious cir- 
cle. They are persuaded that a supernatural change has 
taken place in their hearts; they are taught to speak with 
high disdain of this world,— duties, enjoyments, and all; they 
learn that it is a crime to differ from them in opinion, and that 
there is a natural enmity between religion and cheerfulness, 
day-light and devotion. Lest the ordinary course of life should 
wake them from this dream, and their reason explain to them 
the trick of imagination by which all this is effected, they are 
carried through a regular process of exhaustion, by which the 
mind is enfeebled, till it loses all wish to be free. They go 
nightly to the gloomy tabernacle, and with the dim light of 
sinking lamps,— with the stifling air,— with the ghastly looks, 
and the deep drawn sighs around them, are subdued to a de- 
votion, which consists in yielding themselves up with a brok- 
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en spirit, as passive instruments in the hands of the managers 
of the delusion. In this way they are fitted to join the mys- 
tic number of those, who have made sure of salvation already ; 
and when once they have passed the threshold of the church, 
have nothing more to hope for or to dread. If Christian im- 
provement were the object sought for, it would pass the in- 
genuity of man to devise a preparation more fatal to religious 
advancement or even common morality than this, which so 
entirely removes the restraints and inducements on which 
morality and improvement depend ; but if it be done for the 
purpose of strengthening a party, it is more powerful in its 
agency than is commonly imagined ; it reaches and holds, 
by appeals to the senses, many, who would be little moved 
by any thing addressed to the mind or heart. 

This kind of preparation is much more common now than 
in former days: it has always been used for similar purposes ; 
but in these times is followed up with an energy resembling 
that of despair. And it has a most unfortunate effect, both 
in subduing the weak and young to the bondage of a party, 
which they mistake for submission to the kingdom of heaven, 
and in disgusting calm observers, who do not understand the 
subject, but say that, ifsuch are Churches and such is Chris- 
tianity, the less we have of them the better. There is yet 
another class who are unhappily affected,— those who be- 
lieve in the reality of ail this, but find their own minds ob- 
stinately rational, and their hearts wholly insensible to such im- 
pressions, and therefore tremble, lest they never shall be found 
worthy to commemorate their Saviour’s death. 

There are undoubtedly many, who would rejoice to do this 
duty, if they could remove these impressions, which were 
early received and have been constantly gaining strength. 
They are rather to be pitied than condemned ; for although 
the Bible is open to them, they go to it under the influence of 
these impressions, and expect to find in it a constitution drawn 
up for the Christian Church with articles and provisions 
defining its immunities, rights, exemptions, and powers. Find- 
ing nothing of all this, they suppose that the rules of the 
Church must be inferences, drawn -by minds wiser and better 
than their own. ‘They feel as if independent thought would 
be presumption in them ; and this, together with a secret sat- 
isfaction in the idea of resting their own responsibility on 
others, keeps them in that undecided state in which they are 
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more afraid to do, than to neglect, their duty. If they cannot 
be induced to examine the subject, of course nothing can be 
done for them; but if they can, let them ask, whether the 
word of God can teach more on this subject to others, than it 
teaches them; and whether their spiritual guides have any 
means of information on this subject, which are not open to 
allthe world. This will be sufficient to show them that they 
must judge for themselves. And when they speak of the 
awful weightof obligation which a connexion with the Church 
would lay upon their souls, let them inquire whether those 
without, as well as those within the Church, are not bound to 
be Christians,— as good Christians as they can be ; and what 
possible way there i is, in which the obligations of the one class 
can exceed those of the other. Even with respect to the eating 
and drinking at the table, if itis an obligation to the one, it is so 
to the other; the great obligation to carry Christian obedience 
and devotion as high and far as they are able, rests alike on 
all who have ever heard of Christianity. With respect to 
imaginary rights and distinctions, offered as a bounty to those 
who will make the Christian profession, we know of no such 
thing. ‘The man whocrowns his obedience to the moral com- 
mands by observing this memorial, which he believes to be 
enjoined by the highest authority, has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has endeavoured to do all his duty,— to ‘ fulfil all 
righteousness,’ as becomes the Christian, leaving nothing de- 
liberately undone. Undoubtedly those who are influenced 
by these apprehensions, ought to examine the Scriptures, to 
learn whether these things are so. They would find that they 
have not done well to take the word of others in preference to 
that of God; they would find that many of those who undergo 
the incomprehensible change of which they hearso much, are 
like children, who break off branches from the trees and set 
them out in their gardens, thinking that they have saved them- 
selves the labor of planting and years of care: even that ver- 
dure does not wither sooner, than the fine promise in the 
young convert’s breast. They would find, that if it is a duty to 
make a Christian profession, there can be no conflicting obliga- 
tion; and they must beware of giving the name of duties to 
imaginations, asking always, not so much how they shall satisfy 
themselves, as how they shall fulfil the demands of God. 
Those who have been disgusted with the pretensions of 
Christian Churches are equally under the necessity of ex- 
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amining the subject in the Scriptures. They will find that 
nothing could be more unassuming than the Church, as our 
Saviour left it; and they may be a little surprised to see that 
whenever Churches put forw ard such claims, they act against 
the instructions and the spirit of their religion. It is melan- 
choly to see many, who have the power of knowing better, 
judging from hasty observations and unfounded impressions, 
and thus making Christianity 1 responsible for all the abuses 
and perversions which itself suffers in the hands of men. 
They say they donot find members of the Church better than 
other Christians. Why should they expect to find any magi- 
cal change produced in them by the circumstance of their 
professing Christianity? They have no more means of in- 
struction than others, — they are exposed to the same tempta- 
tions as others. It is true that their Master is recalled to 
their minds by his own memorial service; but this can 
produce only gradual improvement; and if they expect to 
find a marked distinction between members of the church and 
others, their expectation must be founded on the mistaken 
idea we have just alluded to,—that every one admitted 
passes throughia revolutionary change, and that this change ts 
real and endures, — both which impressions are unsupported 
by the Scriptures. They also say that they cannot see what 
benefit would result from associating themselves with the 
Christian Church: but they should reflect, that if they are 
satisfied that the duty is enjoined, that point is not left to 
them to determine; their duty is to obey ; and beside, that it 
is only from experience that they can determine whether it is 
beneficial or not. They do not hear any one who has made 
the experiment, saying that it does no good ; it is only those 
who stand at a distance and judge theoretically, who doubt 
its advantages. Ifa Christian profession be regarded accord- 
ing to its design; if the service, by attending which men are 
understood to make the profession, be attended with a view to 
religious improvement alone; if this high aim be pursued 
without stooping to the unhappy dissensions of party, —the 
person ~who does this, will not be disgusted with the Church or 
any of its attendant institutions. He will rather discover, that 
the only way to cure that disgust is to become practically 
familiar with the subject. In this way he will be able to 
separate the ordinance of Heaven from the abuses of men; 
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and the folly of the latter will cease to make him insensible 
to the use and excellence of the other. 

Wecould hardly expect to make any impression on those who 
condemn where they have taken no pains to understand; for 
there is in skepticism even more bigotry than in superstition. 
But with a view to those who are really desirous to compare 
opinions on the subject, we shall briefly state what we under- 
stand by a Christian Church, and afterwards draw inferences 
from that statement, tending to define its rights and powers. 

And now what is a Christian Church? or, more properly 
spe aking, what is the Christian Church? for there is but one. 
It is a name applied to the great body of those in every re- 
gion, name, and nation, who have professed their belief in 
Jesus Christ. He has thought proper to appoint two signs 
by which men declare this profession, — Bapusm and the 
Lord’s Supper. Baptism, or washing (washing in that climate 
and country being the same with immersion), was made the 
sign of purity, or, to use the Scripture language, cleanness ; and 
eating and drinking at the table, which, so far from being a 
merely sensual act, is the daily festival of well-ordered fami- 
lies, was chosen as the sign ‘of intimacy and union. ‘The 
two serv ices were chosen, doubtless, because they can be ob- 
served by those who are not too solicitous respecting the form 
of a form, wherever a fountain springs or a river flows, 
wherever a harvest is gathered and a table spread. These 
two ceremonies, sanctioned by the example of our Saviour 
and his Apostles, have been regarded as the visible expres- 
sion of faith in Jesus Christ, from the birth-day of our re- 
ligion to the present hour. When any one, whether in 
youth orage, has received the seal of baptism upon his brow, 
has professed his belief in Jesus Christ, and taken his place at 
the table, he is a member of the Church, —of the holy 
Church universal, — he is a member of the same Church with 
every other Christian, He does not assume new obligations, 
because he was before bound to be a Christian, and to com- 
memorate his Master’s death; and since his profession, he 
can be nothing more and do no more than this; he only 
professes to feel those obligations that rest on all to whom 
Christianity is given. He does not profess himself a good 
man, — one who has been converted and has attained already ; 
for his object in coming is to be made better, —to be aided in 
that great endeavour of converting the soul to God, which 
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begins with the first dawnings of intellectual life and does not 
end atthe grave. He doesnot consider himself as having made 
sure of salvation ; for that depends, he knows, upon his life 
and character, which are not fully determined till he dies. 
He simply confesses Christ before men, because he believes 
that such an expression of his faith is required ; and even if he 
could not fully understand the advantages to be derived, the 
least intimation given by his Master is enough for him. Hav- 
ing thus professed his belief, he is a member of the Church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But if there be only one Church in the world, why do we 
hear of leaving one Church and joining another ?— language 
which certainly implies that there are more than one. What 
are these local associations, which are called Churches ? 
They are composed of members of the great Church of Jesus 
Christ, who happen to reside near each other, and for con- 
venience’ sake associate themselves, and provide for the ordi- 
nances of religion. ‘They do not associate however, as if 
they gained a power by their union, which they did not pos- 
sess when apart; they do not admit or dismiss others as if 
they believed that they have authority of their own; they do 
not feel as if they had a right to exclude any, except those 
whose life gives the lie direct to their profession. ‘They act 
in their individual capacities only. ‘They regard Jesus Christ 
as the great Head of the Church, and they are governed in 
all things by his word alone. ‘They insist on no forms which 
he has not prescribed; they require no profession beyond 
what he has enjoined; they never forget that the man who 
approaches the table makes his profession, not to them, but 
to theircommon Master; and they, as individuals and friends, 
welcome him to share the privileges which they themselves 
enjoy. Such are, or ought to be, the Churches found in 
our villages, towns, and cities. ‘They consist of members of 
the great and only Church, who unite to provide for religious 
services, and who should utterly disclaim all desire to require 
any conditions, to demand submission to any creeds, to insist 
on any forms, which they cannot find full warrant for in the 
word of God. 

Such is, in our opinion, the reply to the question, What is a 
Christian Church? and what are these Christian Churches ? 
Christ is not divided. There is but one Church, —one faith, 
one baptism, one Saviour, one God. We will now at- 
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tempt to draw some inferences of a practical kind, from the 
statement jus st given. 

First, we may draw from it the true principle to be observ- 
ed in admission to the Church. Whoever professes Chris- 
tianity is not made a member of this Church or that Church, 
but of the only Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. He “an 
comes a member of that Church by his own act, not by per- 
mission of others. He proposes to certain members of 
that Church to join their number. If those members 
think it evident that he makes this proposition without 
sincerity, for the sake of imposing on himself or others, 
or for any other unworthy reason, they consider it their 
duty to dissuade him from making a profession, till he can 
do it with truth and with advantage to his soul. They re- 
present to him that a formal, false, or unmeaning profession 
cannot be acceptable to their Master. But in all this they 
assume no power; they do not act nor feel as if he was bind- 
ing himself to them; and, except in the single case just men- 
tioned, where both common sense and Scripture authorize 
them to interfere, they do not exert the least authority or 
constraining influence over others. ‘They know that men 
must come into the Church on the terms which Jesus Christ 
has established, because it is his Church and not theirs. 

For this reason, itis usurpation in a local Church to require 
assent to any creed but the Scriptures, which, all allow, contain 
the whole of our religion. Whoever professes Christ, must of 
course profess a belief in him,—2in his words, —in his reli- 
gion. So far a profession must, from the nature of the case, 
extend. ‘The belief in the Scriptures is the simplest form 
in which the profession can be made. It excludes no sect, 
bears hard on no conscience, and is evidently the only 
ground on which all Christians can meet. But when the 
members of a little Church frame a creed containing their own 
particular belief, adopted perhaps by accident, and spread by 
education, sy mpathy, and example ; when they require others 
to subscribe to these fabrications of their own, on pain of being 
denied the name and privileges of Christians, — what does this 
proceeding imply?  Itis precisely the same as saying, ‘ You 
shall not profess your belief in Jesus Christ, unless you will 
at the same time profess your belief in us too ;’ and thus 
many, in every part of our land, are kept away from the table, 
because they are not suffered to do their duty to Christ, 
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without submitting to the impositions of man, without making 
a declaration against their conscience and against the truth, 
without countenancing a system which admits and w elcomes 
the hypocrite, if he comes, and drives the upright and con- 
scientious away. In defence of this unrighteous practice, it 
is said, that they have a right to form themselves into Church- 
es, with their own conditions and forms, and that Unitarians 
may dothe same if they will. ‘This right we absolutely deny. 
No doubt they have a right to form lodges and associations, 
and make whatever conditions they will; but the Church of 
our Lord is already established, on such a foundation and 
with such conditions, as he thought proper. ‘They can have 
no rights, no powers, except such as he has expressly given. 
They say that Unitarians have no right to demand their fel- 
lowship. So far as we know, Unitarians never did demand it, 
nor ask it, nor complain of the want of it. They only de- 
mand the right of going to the table of the Lord, wherever it 
is spread; and they complain, with good reason, of being in- 
jured, when the right which he has given is denied by usurp- 
ing men. 

Why will Churches persist in these unfounded pretensions ? 
The world never will submit to them. Men know full well 
that they cannot claim an inch of power which is not express- 
ly given inthe Scriptures, and that there is nota line nor let- 
ter in them which gives to a few Christians, accidentally 
thrown together, a right to insist on these creeds and forms. 
It may be said that they are useful, solemn, and important. 
But if this were true, which it is not, still the question returns, 
Where do they get the right to impose them? If they say it 
is an ancient and venerable practice, the world will not admit 
a plea which would make ancient and venerable abuses im- 
mortal. ‘They may satisfy themselves that they have this 
right, but the pretension is so manifestly absurd, that the 
common sense of mankind will persevere in resisting it, till 
they have pulled down the last vestige of these walls of ex- 
clusion. 

It is by thus attempting to divide Christ, by each little 
Church claiming separate and exclusive jurisdiction, that the 
Lord’s Supper has been made to many a subject of so much 
dread. Ask that man, who appears so serious, upright, 
and thoughtful, why he does not perform this duty, while he 
acknowledges that it is a duty. He will say that he is not 
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good enough. Did he get this impression from the words of 
Jesus Christ? No; he said nothing about any particular 
measure of g goodness required. He received this impression 
from the practice of some Church, which would not admit any 
who would not confess that he was converted, that is, that he is 
good ; andthey ask nothing but his word for it, — the poorest 
evidence of personal goodness that can possibly be given. 

They welcome the Pharisee who gives God thanks that he 
is not like other men, and they reject the Publican, who says, 
‘God, be merciful to me, a sinner.’ Those Churches take an 
awful responsibility upon themselves. Whatever they may 
think of it, the law and the testimony are against them. ‘They 
never can answer it to God. 

We shall draw a second inference with respect to dismis- 
sion from the Church, as it is called, though the phrase ex- 
presses too much ; since, to dismiss from the Church of our 
Lord is not within the duties and powers of men. Whoever 
comes to the table of a Church, makes his profession to Jesus 
Christ, and not to them, —becomes a member of His Church, 
not of theirs; and for them to undertake to dismiss from His 
Church would be an unauthorized and of course invalid pro- 
ceeding on their part. It may be asked, have the individ- 
uals assembled in a Church no power to keep from their as- 
sociation those who would bring reproach upon it,—no power 
to remove those whose life shows that their profession i is un- 
true? Certainly they have. Their Master has directed that 
in case one shall injure another, the injured shall make a pri- 
vate appeal to the conscience and good feeling of the other. 
In most instances an appeal of this kind will be sufficient to 
make him penitent for the transgression; but if he refused 
all redress, the injured party was to take with him witnesses 
and go to his adversary again, that men not under the excite- 
ment of passion might bear testimony to the spirit and manner 
in which the conference is conducted on both sides. If this 
produced no effect, it was to be laid before the congregation. 
If their influence could not induce the offender to do his 
duty, they were to regard him as a stranger. Such a 
course of conduct, delicate, considerate, and forbearing, 
with such variations as it may need to adapt it to the man- 
ners of different ages, is recommended by Him, whose word is 
law. ‘The Church are to act thus in their individual capa- 
cities, though they act together. ‘They say that they can 
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associate with the offender no longer, till his conduct cease 
to deny his profession ; but their withdrawing from his society 
can hardly be regarded as a dismission from the Church of 
Christ. ‘The power conferred does not extend so far; and if 
man assumes it, in order to effect his own ambitious pur- 
poses, he has no reason to expect, nor others to fear, that his 
sentence will be affirmed on high. 

But, it may be said, we hear of persons dismissed from one 
Church and admitted to another; for example, those who 
change their place of residence, are formally dismissed by the 
Church which they leave, and readmitted in the place to 
which they go. Ifsuch is the practice, it seems to us to be a 
needless form; since, as there is but one Church, whoever is 
admitted to one is at the same time, and by the same act, a 
member of every other. In such a case a letter of recommen- 
dation is all that is required. He is already a member of the 
Church in the place to which he goes; but if he is a stranger 
there, he needs an introduction ; this is given as a friendly, not 
an official act; and this, of course, becomes unnecessary when 
the party is known. 

But a question like this may be proposed ; — Suppose that a 
member of a local church becomes so dissatisfied with the 
conduct or doctrines of those with whom he is connected, that 
he requests a dismission from them, — what are they to do ? 
They are to explain to him that he misunderstands the nature 
of the connexion. He joined the Church of Jesus Christ ; 
from this they have no power to dismiss him ; whatever obli- 
gations are contracted in consequence of that profession, bind 
him to Jesus Christ; from these they have no power to ab- 
solve him. As for his obligations to them, there are none. If 
their covenant is what it ought to be, he engages to attend the 
ordinance of religion with them so long as he feels that he 
can derive improvement from it, and not a moment longer. 
When the time arrives in which he considers it desirable to 
connect himself with others in preference to them, let them 
cheerfully recommend him as a brother and a friend, and let 
him be contented with this; for it is all the dismission which 
they have any right to give. 

Since this case is not an uncommon one, we will go on to say, 
that there are two things which should be distinctly explain- 
edtosucha person. ‘Lhe first is, that those individuals never 
considered him as making a profession of belief in them; so 
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that if he should be persuaded by others, that their sentiments 
are dangerous and untrue, it is nothing to him; he never pro- 
fessed to believe them; he did not make hisnealt responsible 
for their opinions, nor they for his ; all his profession was made 
to Jesus Christ; and whether made in company with Barba- 
rian or Scythian, bond or free, ifit was made honestly, with- 
out hypocrisy orreservation, He will pronounce it good. 

The second thing to be impressed on such a person, is that 
he must have some authority for saying by his conduct, that 
those with whom he has formerly associated are not w orthy 
of his communion ; for if they are Christians, he is bound to 
hold communion with them, and he cannot cease to do this 
without declaring that he does not regard them as Christians. 
Then they have a right to ask him to show his authority for 
giving Judgment on the characters of other men. Jesus 
Christ is the only person to whom God has given this power, 
and it is not known that he has ever delegated it to men. 
What if their sentiments are, in his opinion, wrong? He 
never made himself answerable for their sentiments, by sit- 
ting down at their table ; and if they are wrong, this ‘mistake 
involv es no forfeiture of the name and fellow ship of Christians. 
It ought to be proclaimed on the house-top, till the sound 
reaches bigotry in her darkest caverns, that whoever sits thus 
in judgment on others, be it an individual or a Church, is 
guilty of an open and presumptuous sin. 

Again; there are some, who have been dismissed, as it is 
called, from one Church and have not yet entered another. 
We have heard it said by those who should know better, that 
they are not members of any Church at all. Strange ! how 
little this relation is understood. Members of no Church! 
When did they cease to be members of the Church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ? ‘They became members of his Church 
when they first made a profession of faith in Christianity. 
After that, all Christians were their brethren ; go where they 
would, they had a right toa place at every table of the Lord. 
The narrow boundaries of sect,—the warlike liveries of 
party, — the uncouth names of Catholic and Protestant, Epis- 
copal and Congregational, are nothing to Him. He knows but 
one church, — the Christian, which is not divided by these 
differences among men. The man who begins to draw lines 
about him,—to say that they who will not believe as he does 
shall not enjoy a privilege which Christ has given freely to 
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all, — tosay that men shall not drink the waters of life except 
from his own stagnant cistern, —that man may give the name 
of conscience to his bad passion if he will, —he may babble 
of a sense of duty, — but his conscience, if he had ¢ any, W ould 
act within the province which Jesus Christ assigned it, — his 
sense of duty would be governed by the word of God. His 
good sense and feeling must be drowned in religious delusion 
before he can claim civil power for a Church ; still more, 
before he can claim for it that divine power to determine the 
destinies of others, which belongs to God alone. 

We may draw an inference also with respect to excom- 
munication, as it is called. ‘That this power resides in the 
Church no one denies. When a member continues to deny 
his profession by persevering immorality, the Scriptures 
authorize the members of a Church to separate him from 
their number, and this is done by separating themselves from 
him. This is the only excommunication known to the gos- 
pel, and this is for a corrupt life. We challenge the advo- 
cates of exclusion to show us asolitary passage in Scripture, 
which authorizes them to inflict the least censure on those 
whose sentiments merely are wrong. But this simple, intel- 
ligible, and reasonable practice has been converted into an 
engine of tremendous power; men have actually been at times 
persuaded, that others had power to cast them out of the 
Church ; and by the same act to cut off all their hopes of heav- 
en. And by throwing a veil of mystery over the simplest of all 
simple things ; by keeping up the impression that heaven is 
for them and their own, and hell for all beside ; by repeating, 
till they make men believe it, that God is of their party, that 
their friends are his friends, and their foes his foes, they have 
established a kingdom in the world under the counterfeited 
authority of the King of kings. Men not knowing much 
about the subject, think it safest to avoid their censures, and 
the general feeling with respect to them is a mixture of hatred 
and dread. Excommunication, perverted from its original 
design, has been the instrument for prolonging the hour and 
power of darkness in the world. 

There is a kind of excommunication frequently practised 
by narrow and deluded men. We allude to their neglecting 
the ordinance of the Supper, if they chance to be in Unita- 
rian Churches, by way of casting censure on those whom they 
deem unsound in the faith. A very little reflection, with a 
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right understanding of the subject, would show them that this 
practice, while it is unfelt by those for whom it is intended, 
is a direct insult to Him, in remembrance of whom the table 
is spread. They have noconcern, in any form, with the pro- 
fession of others; and to say that they will not ‘do this in re- 
membrance of him,’ because others, whom they dislike, hap- 
pen to be present, is the gratification of a spirit as different as 
possible from his own. It may be well for them to consider, 
to whom their disrespect is paid. 

Without attempting to exhaust this wide subject, we will 
now point out some unfortunate results flowing from these 
usurpations on the part of Churches. One consequence is, 
that the very name of the Church is brought into contempt. 
Many believe that they are an association of men, who claim 
to be better than others, who imagine that they gain an ac- 
cession of personal importance by thus associating together ; 
that they feed their spiritual pride, by looking down on all 
other men. If the Church did indeed resemble this descrip- 
tion, it would be the most unchristian thing inthe world. But 
in our view, the Church is simply composed of those, who be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ required them to make a profession of 
their faith in him; who pretend to no superior sanctity ; who 
would gladly welcome all, young and old, to their number ; 
who insist upon keeping the door of the church open contin- 
ually, day and night; and who would not for the universe 
straiten the gate, nor put stumbling-blocks in the way that 
leadeth unto life. But they do consider it a duty to re- 
member their Master in his chosen way; and they will not 
leave it “Qeores to reproach them in the hour, when they 
shall wish, oh! how fervently! that they had left nothing 
undone. 

Another result of this perversion is seen among ourselves. 
There are those in all liberal societies who have been kept 
from this ordinance by the alarming impressions with which 
men have surrounded it. This renders them afraid to obey 
our Saviour’s last command ; and they are so easily persuaded 
that the gloomy view of every religious subject is the true one, 
that they do not even examine the Scriptures. But when it is 
explained to them that these terrors are inventions of men ; 
when you show them what Jesus Christ said, and all that he 
said concerning it; when you remove every obstacle that 
prevents their coming, and show them that if they delay it lon- 
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ger, the difficulty must be in themselves; instead of being 
grateful for the explanation, they sometimes appear as if sorry 
to be deprived of an excuse which has quieted their conscience 
so long; they say that you have divested the ordinance of its 
solemnity, and cut it down tonothing. The fact is, that there 
are many in every sect, who have no idea of solemnity apart 
from forms; they cannot feel realities ; take away the show 
and state, and they say, like Micah, ‘ Ye have taken away my 
Gods, and what have [ left me?’ because they have nothing 
left but their duty, their Saviour, and their God. 

We have endeavoured to show that most of the errors on 
this subject, and all the reproach, have arisen from the attempts 
to divide Christ ; from the idea, that Churches are distinct and 
independent associations, having the right to frame their own 
laws and dictate their own conditions. In opposition to this 
we have stated the truth, which may be denied, but cannot be 
disproved, that there is but one Church, consisting of those in 
every region, who have professed their faith in ‘Christ, and 
performed the service appointed in remembrance of him ; and 
that the members of this Church can exert no civil or divine 
power, which is not expressly allowed them by the great Head 
of the Church, in whom all authority resides. We feel as if it 
were necessary to state these things with precision, because 
many, who are liberal in sentiment, are yet thorough Calvin- 
ists in their imaginations of the Lord’s Supper. ‘They still 
cling to fancies concerning it, which they do not believe, —do 
not love, — cannot possibly maintain, and yet are unwilling to 
surrender. ‘Therefore we are earnest to have them regard it 
no longer in the light of a form, but to consider it as a plain, 
simple, solemn, and important duty. We do regard this asa 
most important subject, and are surprised to see that so little 
is said or written concerning it; for the abuses we have alluded 
to seem to us the most entire and enormous of all the corrup- 
tions of Christianity. The sign of Christian fellowship is made 
the sign of disunion ; the banner of love is unfurled in unholy 
strife ; all the bands of affection by which Jesus Christ intend- 
ed to hold together the hearts of his followers are used as 
lines of party separation. It is impossible to conceive a more 
complete perversion of his kind purposes than this. It is a sub- 
ject that needs to be presented often to the attention of men. 
It is true that they might find in the Scriptures the correct state- 
ment of the nature and design of the ordinance thus abused ; 
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but they cannot easily distinguish the impressions they gather 
from the Scriptures, from those which they derive from other 
sources; the very onal of God is darkened by the words 
without knowledge which they have been used to hear. Who- 
ever will take up this subject and give it a thorough examina- 
tion, will enlighten many minds which are now anxious and 
doubting, and would have the honor and satisfaction of render- 
ing a good service to the Christian world. 





Arr. XII.— The Child’s Book of the Soul. By T. H. 
Gauutaupet. Hartford. Cook & Co. 1831. 16mo. 


pp. 128. 


Tue object of this pleasing, well executed little work is to 
convince a child, though quite young, by a process of reason- 
ing, level, as it is believed, to his apprehension, that he has 
something within him, distinct from the body, unlike it, 
wonderfully superior to it, and which will survive it after 
death, and live for ever. It is only by inquiries and investiga- 
tions of this nature, we are told, that he can be led up to any 
just and precise conceptions of the Infinite One ;—the ele- 
ments of all our notions of the Father of our spirits being 
derived from what we know of the emotions, states, and opera- 
tions of our own spirits. Whatever men may think on the 
general subject of the utility and effectiveness of such at- 
tempts, all will agree that the present one evinces throughout 
a careful and successful study of the human mind in its first 
and feeblest efforts, skill in awakening and directing the cu- 
riosity, and the command of a style at once clear, simple, and 
beautiful. The writer deserves commendation, too, ior deal- 
ing fairly and frankly with the child’s understanding, and for 
keeping himself entirely free from a sectarian spirit and bias. 
A second part of this publication has appeared, and more are 
promised, going more into the evidences and great practical 
principles of Christianity ; which, if executed in the same 
spirit, and with equal ability, we shall be among the readiest to 
welcome and recommend. 
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A NEW TRANSLATION of the BOOK OF PSALMS, 
with an Introduction. By Georse R. Noyes, Author of a “ Translation 
of the Book of Job.” 

“We cordially welcome this book of Psalms in its new and inviting form. 
The religious public are elready indebted to Mr. Noyes’s labors for the ‘ Trans- 
lation of Job.” Those of our readers, and we hope they are not few, who are 
familiar with that work, will already liave anticipated benefit and gratification 
from this.” — Christian Register. 


PLAIN LETTERS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. By 


the Rev. Jonaruan Farr. 


“These are indeed ‘plain letters, and on not only important but a great 
variety of subjects. They are written in an easy, familiar style, and abound 
in all sorts of suggestions as to Christian sects, controversies, doctrines, 
difficulties, and practices.” — Christian Register. 


TABLES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Abstracted from Vater’s ‘‘ Synchronistischen '‘Tafeln,” 


j by Francis 
CuNNINGHAM. 


“This work, of about foriy pages, will be found a very convenient and 
useful, manual for students in history.’ — Christian Register. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, on the Plan proposed by 
Lant Carrenter, LL. D. 


“This publication, the Editor of which is understood to be the Rev. J. G. 
PALFREY, supplies a want which has been felt by many. It will aid ministers 
in their expository lectures, be serviceable in Sunday Schools, and afford 
facilities of Scriptural instruction in private families.” — Christian Register. 

“Whatever may be thought of some of tie principles of Carpenter’s plan, 
the Editor of this work has rendered a valuable service to the public, by car- 
rying out these principles in the arrangement of the Gospel narratives, and 
furnishing us with a Harmony decidedly preferable, we think, to any other, 
in a much more convenient form, and combining ~all the advantages which 
arise from an orderly aistribution of events and a juxtaposition of parallel 
passages.” “It is no inconsiderable recommendation of this publication, that it 
is strictly what it purports to be, ‘ A Harmony of the Gospels.’” — Christian 
Examiner. 


THE TEACHER’S GIFT TO HIS PUPILS, 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. (Second Edition.) 


“« The ‘Gift’ is composed of about twenty chapters, each chapter containing 
in itself a perfect story. The moral ard religious truths they convey are ex- 
pressed in a manner at once siuple and interesting ; while the stories, and the 
cngravings with which they are connected, are admirably adapted to impress 
them strongly upon the mind. We recommend this little book, therefore, 
to parents as one which they may place in the hands of their chiidren greatly 
to their profit and pleasure.” — Darl; Advertiser. 

“The stcries are told in a lively and impressive manner, and are made to 
inculcate good temper and,virtuous habits. We are particularly pleased with 
the examples that may incite to kindness, forgiveness, resignation, watchful- 
ness, gratitude, and filial affection. It is aneat and entertaining book.” — Ed- 
ucation Reporter. 
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